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Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co......... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association.............. Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co........ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Fire Insurance Co............... Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co.............. Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Des Moines, Iowa 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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Have you seen the short sound motion picture “No Help 
Wanted", true story of the wounded combat soldier of 
World War II on the hard road back to his place in 


business and industry? 


During the past six months more than five million Amer- | 
icans have seen this revealing film upon the screens 


of major theaters in cities from coast to coast. 


There have been more than a thousand showings of 
the 16 mm. version of No Help Wanted” to social and 
business groups, labor and veterans organizations, 
clubs, schools, colleges, and many other types of 


audiences. 


Enthusiasm for its effectiveness in bringing an important 


problem to wide public attention has been amazing. 


The National Association of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies produced '’No Help Wanted” because mutual 
insurance wanted to go on record as testifying that 
physically handicapped workers, properly placed, are 
among the safest and most efficient of employees — 
that it is good business to hire the physically handi- 
capped. 


Audiences of more millions, thousands more showings, 
can be secured during the months to come only if the 
efforts of local mutual insurance representatives to 
obtain bookings continue unabated. Write. today for 
dates upon which this film can be made available to 


your local theater or local community group. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL CAS- 
UALTY COMPANIES ... FEDERATION OF 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
..» NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUTOMO- 
TIVE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 














JAMES F. MALONE, Jr. 


Commissioner of Insurance 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ECENTLY appointed Commissioner of Insurance of Pennsylvania 

is James F. Malone, Jr., Pittsburgh attorney. He has been active 

in politics since 1938 and in 1940 was Republican candidate for State 

Treasurer. In 1942 he was named chairman of the Alleghany County 

Republican organization, a post he continued to hold until his ap- 
pointment as Commissioner of Insurance. 
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ONE OPPONENT OF RATE REGULATION 
SEEMS BECOMING A TRIFLE CONFUSED 


HIS publication is not in the 

habit of of running prize contests 
for its readers. But it is sorely temp- 
ted to begin doing so, as the result of 
a careful reading of the pamphlet 
“Insurance at the Crossroads—Men- 
ace of the All-Industry Bills,” which 
is from the pen of executive vice 
president Otto Patterson of the 
American Automobile Insurance 
Company of St. Louis. 


The prize would be awarded to any- 
one who could follow Mr. Patterson’s 
line of reasoning. 


The conclusion which he reaches 
after some thousands of words of 
argument is, freely translated, that 
neither the Commissioners-All Indus- 
try fire insurance rate regulatory bill 
nor the Commissioners-All Industry 
casualty rate regulatory bill is any 
good, and that the casualty bill is 
worse than the fire bill. 


His interesting recommendation is 
that the insurance industry and the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners “go back to Congress, 
humbly admit failure to come through 
with an acceptable program, and ask 
for delivery from crucifixion of the 
business of insurance on a cross of 
crazy-quilt state legislation. Con- 
gress cannot deny us,” he says, “if we 
have the courage to make it clear that 
state insurance departments, no less 
than the insurance industry, need the 
additional two years to put their 
houses in order.” 


In giving these as his personal 
opinions the author is under no ne- 
cessity to explain them. Obviously 
he has stuck one toe into the water, 
found it a little too cold for his taste, 
and indulged in the automatic reac- 


tion of trying to delay facing an un- 
pleasant set of facts. 


But since the presumed purpose of 
the pamphlet is to rally the support 
of others behind his program of pro- 
crastination, the author felt it neces- 
sary to attempt to support his con- 
clusions and his recommendations. 
And here is where the mistake was 
made. Anyone familiar with the facts 
in the rate regulatory controversy 
who attempts to follow the Patterson 
logic can only conclude that the author 
is a very confused insurance execu- 
tive indeed. When one reads what 
so experienced a casualty insurance 
leader as Mr. Patterson says in his 
pamphlet, one begins to understand 
why it has been so easy for the op- 
ponents of the Commissioners-All 
Industry bills to lead astray insurance 
agents and officers of small insurance 
companies whose knowledge of the 
controversy is limited because they 
have not had an opportunity to make 
a thorough study of the problem nor 
have they had before them the facts 
which prompted the- All-Industry and 
Commissioners’ Committees to reach 
their conclusions. 


The arguments in the Patterson 
pamphlet fall into three roughly de- 
fined sections. The first might be 
called the technical section, in which 
it is contended that effective regula- 
tion of insurance is unnecessary. The 
second might be called the propaganda 
section, in which some of the propa- 
gandist’s standard tools of a: 
and generalization are put to use. The 
third might be called the case history 
section, in which rather vague refer- 
ence is made to several past insurance 
happenings. These are presumed to 
lead to the author’s conclusions, 
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Key to the technical section is the 
statement that the Commissioners-All 
Industry bills go far beyond any re- 
quirement imposed upon the states 
or made necessary to the insurance in- 
dustry by Public Law 15. “All but a 
handful of insurance lawyers con- 
cede this,” the author asserts. But 
the testimony upon which the pam- 
phlet relies as proof that the Com- 
missioners-All Industry bills go too 
far is a quotation from “Fourth Re- 
port of Subcommittee of Lawyers to 
the Committee on Laws of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters.” 
Thus his own principal witnesses are 
a “handful of insurance lawyers,” 
the very type damned in the earlier 
statement. It is, of course, ridiculous 
to contend that all but handful of in- 
surance lawyers concede that the 
Commissioners-All Industry bills go 
too far. In our opinion a poll will dis- 
close considerable support for an 
opinion that the bills actually are not 
stringent enough. 


The claim, also advanced, that rate 
regulation would be very expensive 
to administer was punctured by New 
York State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Robert E. Dineen, when he gave 
actual figures on the cost of rating 
activities in New York in a recent 
speech at Pittsburgh. 


What might be called the propa- 
ganda section is a series of appeals 
to prejudice which there is no point 
in answering in detail. The Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance, and the organ- 
ized stock fire and casualty insurance 
companies, are set up as the villains, 
who are attempting to impose their 
baffling designs upon the independent 
insurers by means of high-powered 
professional propaganda activities. 
The author complains about the 
makeup of the Insurance All-Indus- 
try Committee, his point seeming to 
be that it includes organizations other 
than casualty insurers and producers ; 
this is true, since the Committee was 
set up purposely to include all ele- 
ments in the insurance business, but 
would seem to be a point in the Com- 
mittee’s favor. He complains about 
the makeup of the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Insurers, his 
point seeming to be that since his 
own and several other named carriers 
are not members the organization 
speaks with no authority; the fact 
that the membership is made up of 
mutual, stock, and reciprocal carriers 
is held against the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Insurers, instead 
of the fact that it thus represents an 
excellent cross-section of the inde- 
pendent insurance business being con- 
sidered a point in its favor. 
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He states: “Of the three stock in- 
surance producer organizations rep- 
resented on the All-Industry Com- 
mittee two of them, the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Agents, and the National Association 
of Insurance Brokers, are aggressive- 
ly opposing the All-Industry pro- 
gram.” No mention is made of the 
fact that the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents is truly 
a “handful of agents”; it would be 
interesting to know if the organiza- 
tion has as many as two hundred 
members in the United States. No 
mention is made of the fact that the 
brokers’ organization participated in 
the deliberations of the All Industry- 
Commissioners’ Committees, and on 
several occasions voted approval of 
the All Industry - Commissioners’ 
product. 


The case history section of the 
Patterson pamphlet must be expressed 
in the author’s own language. He 
says: 


“Many agents and company execu- 
tives still active in the business will 
recall that in 1919 certain bureau 
companies moved into a midwestern 
territory and arbitrarily cut the then 
going rates for automobile liability 
insurance as much as 60% for the 
avowed purpose of embarrassing (it 
might be more accurate to say to in- 
duce the liquidation of) a new and 
relatively small but aggressive com- 
pany that was making marked pro- 
gress in the field of automobile insur- 
ance. That company, although still in 
its infancy, was regarded as a threat 
to the smug complacency of the east- 
ern companies, which up to that time 
had had the field pretty much to 
themselves. It is a matter of history 
that the punitive excursion was an ill- 
fated one, and that its perpetrators 
suffered far more than’ their intended 
victim. The excursion, however, was 
wholly punitive in intent. It consti- 
tuted an undisguised rate war. Un- 
less effectually prohibited by the 
states, rate wars hereafter will fall 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Department of Justice. 


“But let it here be recorded with 
equal reluctance and candor that the 
spirit, which in that distant day found 
expression in the effort to extermin- 
ate a youthful competitor, is far from 
dead. Realization that after V-J Day 
in August, 1945, certain powerful or- 
ganization company executives ob- 
jected to substantial increases in auto- 
mobile third party and collision rates 
because without such increases many 
of their independent competitors 
would be seriously embarrassed, or 
crippled, fills one with dismay. It is 


an attitude that can only be described 
as reprehensible. Yet it is an attitude 
that was openly expressed by certain 
top-bracket organization company ex- 
ecutives. 


“There are many who also will re- 
call that in another midwestern state 
a group of organization fire insurance 
companies filed a new manual of rates 
for automobile damage coverages, 
only to replace it less than two weeks 
later by a new schedule, representing 
reductions of 25% to 50%. The first 
schedule of rates was, of course, one 
reasonably geared to experience. The 
second was wholly iniquitous in its 
conception and punitive in its effect. 
Although the Insurance Commission- 
er in that state a year earlier had in- 
terfered to deny casualty companies a 
needed rate increase (an action he 
probably had no legal authority to 
take), he refused even to try to pre- 
vent the fire companies from putting 
into effect schedules that had been ar- 
bitrarily made for the undisguised pur- 
pose of ‘teaching a lesson’ to certain 
of their competitors—if not, indeed, 
to drive them from the field. The 
commissioner, who had spent a num- 
ber of years in the service of one of 
the organization companies, explained 
his unwillingness to act on the ground 
that ‘The outfit that we have to get is 
the So-and-So company!’ ” 


No comment upon these three cited 
cases is necessary, although the auth- 
or in making such charges should 
have given names and dates. They 
bear out perfectly the impression that 
Mr. Patterson is confused. A strong- 
er argument in favor of a more strin- 
gent type of rate regulation than that 
of the Commissioners-All Industry 
bills could hardly be advanced than is 
made in these three cases. One of 
the purposes of the All-Industry bills 
is to make such situations impossible, 
yet the author apparently is using 
them as examples of why effective 
rate regulation should be opposed. 


No wonder it is difficult for legis- 
lators, who cannot be expected to have 
a technical knowledge of insurance, 
to figure out what sort of regulation 
the insurance business wants to see 
enacted. 


REQUIRED READING 


ECAUSE by now the rocks prob- 

ably have begun to fly in his 
direction, it seems proper to enter 
here a recommendation that the 
newly-published volume “How to 
Buy Insurance’, by Philip Gordis, 
be read by everyone engaged in the 
mutual fire insurance and casualty 
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insurance business. Written for the 
general public and with the small in- 
surance buyer or householder appar- 
ently in mind, it is on sale in a large 
number of bookstores. 


The author is a New York City 
insurance broker whose activities are 
understood to have been concentrated 
largely in the life insurance field, and 
a considerable portion of his book is 
devoted to life insurance recommenda- 
tions. He does not slight fire insur- 
ance and casualty insurance, however, 
treating them under the headings of 
“Insuring Your Personal Property”, 
“Insuring Your Automobile’, and 
“The Home Owner’s Insurance”. 


His recurring recommendation is 
that insurance be purchased in divi- 
dend-paying mutual carriers, and 
lists of companies offering the cover- 
ages he outlines are included in the 
volume. 


GLOBAL PREVIEW FOR 
TIRED UNDERWRITERS 


URRENT developments appar- 

ently leave the United States 
little choice as to whether it shall take 
over some of the world economic and 
political functions which traditionally 
have been the concern of the British 
Empire. In London the observation 
already has been made by someone 
that the United States stands today, 
with reference to world trade and 
world finance, in much the same posi- 
tion in which England stood more 
than a century ago. 


If a tremendous expansion in for- 
eign trade, and in investment and par- 
ticipation in foreign industry, does 
come about in future years as a result 
of the policies now, being pursued it 
is interesting to speculate upon the 
changes which must follow in Amer- 
ican insurance. Some United States 
insurance carriers, of course, have 
been giving considerable thought re- 
cently to future operations beyond our 
national borders, but it is safe to say 
that they are in the minority. Prob- 
ably most insurance executives have 
given little consideration to the prob- 
lems which their companies may be 
called upon to deal with abroad before 
too many years have passed. 


A brief sketch of what world-wide 
fire insurance company operations in- 
volve, written as a matter-of-fact 
“Review of Fire Insurance Overseas 
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in 1946,” is to be found in a recent 
issue of the Post Magazine & Insur- 
ance Monitor of London, now well 
started upon its second hundred years 
of publication. 


The editor begins his lesson in in- 
surance geography by complaining 
slightly about fire and automobile 
losses in the “United States accounts,” 
which have resulted in a lean year for 
British carriers in America. The un- 
profitable experience on the personal 
property floater in Canada also gets 
his attention. South American ex- 
perience has been rather good except 
for Argentina and Peru. There have 
been some heavy claims for cold stor- 
age meat deterioration on account of 
strikes in Argentina and Venezuela, 
but this has been balanced by a lack 
of large cotton storage fires in Brazil. 
There is no British insurance business 
in Japan at present, but the threads 
have been picked up in China, Burma, 
Siam and Indo-China. Premium vol- 
ume in Malaya and the Philippines 1s 
picking up remarkably, but there 
seems to be a little trouble about 
doubtful claims in the Dutch East 
Indies. Riot coverage in Palestine 
has been costly to British insurance 
carriers, and there is some question 
as to how far the underwriters’ lia- 
bility goes in connection with damage 
due to terrorists. There is some wor- 
ry over Egypt, also, especially since 
“the malpractice of rebating in that 
country has now reached such propor- 
tions that only concerted action is 
likely to improve matters.” 


Conditions are improving in France 
for British insurers, but in Belgium 
and Holland the field is so crowded 
and highly competitive that early 
stabilization of rates is held needed. 
Cork factory fires have been trouble- 
some in Portugal, but business in 
Spain is satisfactory. The slide of the 
drachma in Greece is expected to 
make necessary adjustments in de- 
posits there in the near future. There 
has been some rate-cutting in Sweden, 
and obsolescence of plant and diffi- 
culty of replacement have led to a 
brisk demand for loss of profits cov- 
erage. Fire losses in Norway and 
Denmark have been rather heavy, and 
there have been some serious fires in 
the sawmill industry in Finland. 


A good many riot claims are com- 
ing from India, and much fire busi- 
ness is being diverted to local com- 
panies ; reinsurance looks like the big 
bet for the future here. In South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand 
progress has been satisfactory. 


There were no real disasters affect- 
ing insurance during the year, the 
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severe Japanese earthquake not react- 
ing upon foreign insurers. Hail- 
storms in Sydney, and windstorms in 
San Antonio, caused damage that 
could be considered serious but not 
catastrophic. A liquor warehouse fire 
at Fresno, with loss estimated at $14,- 
000,000, apparently was the largest in 
sured fire loss in the world last year. 


“Treaty reinsurance business has 
flowed freely along pre-war and new 
post-war channels,” the editor con- 
cludes, “and this section of the busi- 
ness has given strong indications that 
its importance to British offices, al- 
ready considerable, will be enhanced 
in the period ahead. The rehabilitation 
of the European countries has led to 
a revival of the normally strong de- 
mand from those quarters for cession 
and retrocession facilities in Britain, 
intensified by the absence of the pow- 
erful pre-war German market and the 
increase in insured values which 
places some strain on the local mar- 
kets, as in Finland for instance. There 
has been readiness, too, on the British 
side to dispense finally with emer- 
gency arrangements and resume the 
classical principle of wide internation- 
al dispersal of liabilities. The call for 
reciprocal contracts has been at least 
as marked as hitherto and further de- 
velopment may be expected of rein- 
surance interests in areas where the 
outlook for direct operations is ob- 
scure, as in India. Exchange of busi- 
ness with the Russian Gostrakh has 
continued. Concluding we may say 
that the demise of 1946, the first clear 
year in the post-war era, has left a 
generous carry-over of its major 
world problems into the new account 
and it is highly improbable that un- 
derwriters will notice much respite 
therefrom during 1947. This is no 
reason that should deter us from anti- 
cipating another successful year’s op- 
eration in the foreign field, but what- 
ever surplus may emerge at the end 
of it will have been well and truly 
earned.” 


Underwriters in American insur- 
ance companies complain from time to 
time that their job is a difficult one, 
that they are expected to know every- 
thing, that the agents do not provide 
sufficient information, that there are 
territories in which it is not safe to 
write any sort of risk. The fun will 
begin when it becomes necessary to 
furnish a rate on a camel barn in Tim- 
buktu, a little business interruption 
coverage on a geta shop in Kyoto, a 
little products liability policy for a 
tiger bone wine merchant in Amoy, 
and a fine arts contract for the Peru- 
vian collectors of shrunken heads. 
And the wait may not be too long. 
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THE 1946 
CRIME | 
RECORD | 


| 
| 


| By H.C. HALLAM 





A soon as the war had ended con- 
cern began to be expressed in 
many quarters over the possibility that 
a postwar crime wave would develop 
in the United States, presumably up- 
on the assumption that the criminal 
ranks would be swelled by men dis- 
charged from the armed services who 
had become accustomed to violence. 
Director John Edgar Hoover of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
heen at considerable pains to dispute 
the charge that veterans are respon- 
sible for the increase in crime, and 
the idea no longer is as widespread as 
it was. 


But that there is a postwar crime 
wave of serious proportions, what- 
ever its cause, can hardly be denied. 
In 1945 there was an increase of 
12.4% in serious crimes over 1944. 
The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion’s statistics for 1946, just made 
public, indicate that the year showed a 
7.4% increase in serious crimes over 
1945 in urban areas, and that there 
was a 14.1% increase over 1945 in 
serious crimes in rural areas. 


In seven of the eight offenses classi- 
fied as major crimes—robbery, bur- 
glary, larceny, murder, rape, man- 
slaughter by negligence, and aggra- 
vated assault—there were increases 
in urban areas in 1946. The sole of- 
fense to go against the trend was auto 
theft ; in urban areas it declined 4.9%. 
But there was a 10.3% increase in 
auto thefts in rural areas, and all other 
types of major crime showed rural 
increases. By the end of the year an 
estimated total of 1,685,203 serious 
crimes had been committed, the larg- 
est total recorded in the past decade. 
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Percent Change from 1939 


Since the interest of insurance com- 
panies in the upward trend in crime 
is great—the victims often being pol- 
icyholders whose losses must be paid 
by insurers—some highlights of the 
year of crime which seem of particu- 
lar insurance significance are here 
presented. 


Where are crimes committed ? 


The FBI that the criminal 
element of our population is more 
active or more concentrated in the 
large population centers. Cities above 
100,000 population generally have 
higher crime rates than their smaller 
neighbors, except for aggravated as- 
sault and larceny. In 1946 assaults 


says 








All charts from Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, U. S. Department of Justice, of which 
John Edgar Hoover (above) is Director. 
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with intent to kill occurred with great- 
est frequency in cities of between 50,- 
000-100,000 inhabitants. The larceny 
rate was lower in cities above 250,000 
than in cities between 25,000-100,000, 
a pattern which has been followed 
during the past five years. 


In serious crime the mountain 
states showed the highest percentage 
of increase—18.3% over 1945. There 
were increases in every geographic 
area—west north central 15.7%; 
west south central 11.1% ; New Eng- 
land 10.8% ; middle Atlantic 10.6% ; 
south Atlantic 7.0% ; east south cen- 
tral 6.3%; Pacific 4.1%; and east 
north central 3.1%. There were in- 
creases in serious crime in all except 
five states—Arkansas, Georgia, IIli- 
nois, Nebraska, and Wyoming. 





How does the trend compare gen- 
erally with the war years? 


The theft of automobiles increased 
in 1940 and 1941, dropped noticeably 
in 1942, rose sharply in 1945, and 
then declined in 1946. Murder and 
aggravated assault fell off in 1943, 
and have been rising since. Negligent 
manslaughter—mostly traffic fatali- 
ties resulting from gross negligence 
—dropped in 1943, and has been ris- 
ing since. Robberies, burglary, and 
larceny showed a general tendency to 
decline during the early years of the 
war but have increased noticeably in 
the last two years. Robberies declined 
steadily during 1940-1944, but have 
shown sharp increases during the past 
two years. 


What was the value of property 
taken in 1946? 
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$96,000, as taken by thieves in 
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population of 33,000,000. About $59,- z 
000,000 of this was recovered. There Offenses Known to the Police 


was an average loss of $160 per hold- 
up, $133 per burglary, $638 per stolen 1946 405 CITIES TOTAL POPULATION 52,017,790 
automobile, and $59 per larceny. 
Police recovered 94.7% of stolen (Offenses Against Property) 
automobiles, but only 21.3% of other ‘am 
stolen property. The heaviest robbery Robbery 


Burglary 
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which rose 45% in the major cities. 
All types of burglaries increased, as 
did the average value of loot. Great- a | 10 
est increase in larceny was in shop- 
lifting, which went up 33.5%. 
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The decrease of almost 12,000 in — 
the number of automobiles stolen in m * FL 
1946, as compared with 1945, is not "ens 
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taken by many experienced in this a be 
field as an indication that auto theft 19} ‘. 
has taken a permanent turn down- | 

T1.2. ° ° . 60} ooh 
ward. This is especially unlikely be- | tL 
cause crime trends emphasize the Cleese ttt st 90 tt ttt 
youth of offenders, and stealing auto- WeIvELS Bee on as). 
mobiles is a serious crime typical of | Larceny Auto Theft 1 
youthful offenders. A recent state- f > > : > > weer 
ment by J. R. Crossley, of the Auto- A mi z 3 § 2 3 3 25 
mobile Club of New York, stressed | 
that there will be more cars available | m 
during 1947, and that in large cities bo 130} 


the lack of parking and garage space 
is becoming a problem. Unguarded 
parking is an invitation to theft, 
either of cars or parts, especially if 
the automobile customarily is parked 


™ = 
overnight in the street. : "4 a | il 


The statistics upon number and ser- 
iousness of crimes which are collect- 
ed by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation are, as was noted earlier, con- 
fined to robbery, burglary, larceny, 
murder, rape, manslaughter by negli- 
gence, aggravated assault, and auto- 
mobile theft. These are based upon 
reports of “crimes known to the po- 


lice,’ which are submitted by state J ae ; ; <2 
and local law enforcement authorities. § Estimated Number of Major Crimes 
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941.738 in the United States 
Another statistical source serving 


to indicate trends for other crimes is 
the fingerprint record maintained by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
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357,991 


321.672 


to which are sent arrest records Yy 241,491 229,920 
throughout the year. While subject YY YY = 
to some factors which detract from ! YL ia 


their accuracy as true indicators of 
crime trends, the data compiled in 
1946 from FBI fingerprint records 
told the same story as the statistics on 
serious crimes. On another page will 
be found the ten-year record of ar- 
rests for a number of crimes of par- 
ticular interest to insurance organiza- 
tions—robbery; burglary; larceny; 
auto theft; embezzlement; handling 
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Ten-year record (1937-1946 inclusive) of arrests for arson by age groups reported by law enforcement 
agencies in the United States and its possessions to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
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stolen property; forgery; drunken in the years up to 1941, the number aspects of the crime, where insurance 


driving and arson. There were sub- 
stantial increases in each of these 
categories in 1946 over 1945. 


Probably the crime of greatest con- 
cern to insurance companies, because 
it can be so costly and is so difficult 
to detect, is the crime of arson. On 
this page’ will be found the ten- 
year record of arrests for arson, brok- 
en down by age groups. This matter 
of age groups is regarded as particu- 
larly important at this time, since any 
considerable change in the age groups 
responsible for arson requires a dif- 
ferent approach to the problem of 
their detection. 


Arson for profit, which has been 
the major concern of insurance com- 
panies in the past, is usually smut con- 
sidered a crime of youth, since youth- 
ful arsonists seldom own insured 
property which they wish to “sell to 
the insurance companies.” Exper- 
ienced investigators believe — that 
youthful arson often is due to mental 
or emotional affliction. It will be 
noted on the arson arrest chart that, 


of suspected arsonists under twenty- 
one years of age arrested was a minor 
percentage of the total of arson ar- 
rests. But from 16.7% in 1941, the 
figure jumped to 31.2% in 1944, and 
remained at 27.0% in 1945. In 1946 
it dropped back to 17.7%, or about 
the usual pre-war figure. Arson ar- 
rests in all other age groups showed 
increases in 1946 over 1945, the in- 
creases being especially marked in the 
21-29 and the 30-39 age groups. 
Whether these changes have real sig- 
nificance as indicating that arson for 
profit is on the increase, after having 
been on the wane during the profit- 
able war years, is a question which is 
being pondered by many fire insur- 
ance executives. 


One specialized type of crime which 
has been of special concern to inland 
marine insurance underwriters in the 
United States is hijacking, especially 
from trucks. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation deals with hijacking in 
enforcing the national stolen property 
act and the law against theft from 
interstate shipments. Thus it does not 
come into contact with the intra-state 
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losses are numerous. 


The FBI asserts: “Investigations 
and convictions coming within the 
purview of the “theft from interstate 
shipment” statute continued at a high 
level during the 1946 fiscal year, with 
1,023 convictions. Sentences exceed- 
ed 2,200 years, and recoveries, fines 
and savings were $436,853.” This 
was below the 1945 fiscal year record 
of 1,426 convictions, but far above 
the 1944 record of 668 convictions. 
During the first seven months of the 
1947 fiscal year there were 572 con- 
victions in this field by the Federal 
authorities. 


In commenting upon hijacking FBI 
spokesmen state that their investiga- 
tions have not revealed organized ef- 
forts by gangs upon a national scale, 
but that the pattern is localized. 
Thickly populated and industrialized 


areas such as New York-Newark, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, 


Detroit, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
are likely to be the scenes of hijacking 
attempts. 


In one case $15,000 worth of goods 
shipped from Philadelphia was stolen 
from the Hoboken, N. J., terminal 
of a motor trucking concern. One 
man arrested stated that the stolen 
goods had been sold to a “fence” in 
downtown Philadelphia for $3,000. 
A meeting between the witness and 
the “fence,” under FBI surveillance, 
produced information that a gang op- 
erating under the ‘“fence’s” direction 
had stolen and disposed of more than 
$350,000 worth of merchandise over 
a period of time. Textiles and candy 
were the loot in this case. Other fav- 
ored items for hijackers are such mer- 
chandise as liquor, cigarettes, drugs, 
furs and the like. 


In another FBI case a truck con- 
taining 500 cases of whiskey was 
stolen from a freight line terminal in 
Dallas, Texas. 


Police and FBI co- 
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operated in an investigation which 
resulted in recovery of 493 cases, and 
the sentencing of eight persons, one 
of whom was a brother of the notor- 
ious Clyde Barrow. In this case in- 
spection of truck and trailer revealed 
small twigs which had broken off and 
become ‘attached to the vehicle. A 
botanist identified them as red cedar 
and redbud twigs. By checking the 
gasoline remaining in the truck the 
investigators narrowed the search for 
such trees to a fourteen-mile radius, 
and discovered a cottage where the 
driveway was lined with such trees. 
A number of cases of the whiskey 
were found beneath the cottage. 


In another case $20,000 in cash and 
a large sum in drafts was taken from 
the office wagon of a carnival, which 
was on a flat car between St. Paul, 
Minn., and Topeka, Kans. Three 
men were convicted, one an alien with 
eighteen aliases. One of the men had 
taken a job with the carnival, and 
paved the way for the others to take 
the money. A hole was sawed in the 
floor of the office wagon, and the 
sawed-out section replaced after the 
burglary to delay discovery. 


An advance tip that $100,000 worth 
of whiskey in two trucks was to be 
hijacked at a New York City motor 
terminal enabled FBI agents to cap- 
ture five men in the act, one of whom 
was carrying crudely forged FBI 
credentials. Concealed agents watched 
the gang hold up two truck drivers, 
and throw them into a truck after 
they had been bound and gagged. The 
use of portable radio sets permitted 
the gang to be surrounded before they 
could escape with the trucks. 


In spite of the arrests of many 
hijackers in recent months by both 
FBI and police, however, truck cargo 
losses are continuing to be heavy in 
many sections of the United States. 
The Babaco Alarm Systems of New 
York City listed in a recent issue of 
its publication fifty-seven recent and 
previously unreported truck cargo 
losses, involving some $580,000 worth 
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of merchandise, and stressed the 
probability of a record loss in 1947. 
Textiles led the list of hijacked mer- 
chandise in this list, but the list in- 
cluded hog feed, cologne, plumbing 
supplies, and spark plugs. 


In his analysis of the causes of 
crime increases, FBI Director John 
Edgar Hoover has blamed the after- 
math of war, juvenile delinquency, 
and the breakdown of home life. He 
sees evidence that old gangs are re- 
grouping, and his outlook is not over- 
ly optimistic. “The effects of a spirit 
of wartime abandon have not run 
their course,” he has stated. “The 
juvenile delinquents of the war years 
are graduating from petty thievery to 
armed robbery and other serious 
crimes. The gradual breakdown of 
the American home is beginning to be 
reflected in the national behavior pat- 
tern, and is a real cause for alarm.” 


During 1946, and for the first time 
since 1938, age 21 predominated in 
the frequency of arrests. Age 19 was 
first during the years 1939-1941, and 
during the years 1942-1943 age 18 
was in first place. During the last 
two war years, 1944-1945, more per- 


OFFENSES KNOWN - RURAL AREAS 
1945 - 1946 
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sons aged 17 were arrested than any 
other group. In the lower age groups 
the number of arrest records is in- 
complete, because of the practice in 
some jurisdictions not to fingerprint 
youthful offenders. 


Youth plays a predominant part in 
the commission of crimes against 
property. During 1946 there were 
154,234 persons of all ages arrested 
for robbery, burglary, larceny, auto 
theft, embezzlement, fraud, forgery, 
counterfeiting, receiving stolen prop- 
erty, and arson. And 31.5% of these 
individuals were less than twenty-one 
years old. The extent of the partici- 
pation of youths in crimes against 
property is further indicated by the 
following figures: During 1946, 
34.2% of all persons arrested were 
less than twenty-five years of age. 
3ut persons less than twenty-five 
years of age numbered 54.5% of 
those charged with robbery, 60.4% of 
those charged with burglary, 46% of 
those charged with larceny, and 
74.6% of those charged with auto 
theft. More than one-half (51.5%) 
of all crimes against property during 
1946 were committed by persons un- 
der twenty-five years of age. 
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Auto Theft 


Stolen Property— 
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Ten-year record of arrests (1937-1946 inclusive) reported by law enforcement agencies in.the United 
States and its possessions to Federal Bureau of Investigation for certain crimes. 
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Controversy Over Rate Regulation 
Continues as Adjournments Begin 


URING the three months that 

have passed since the nation’s 
state legislatures began their labors in 
January there has been abundant ful- 
fillment of an early promise—that fire 
insurance and casualty insurance rate 
regulation would prove to be one of 
the year’s most highly controversial 
legislative subjects. 


Despite the many months of re- 
search and conference and compro- 
mise that went into the drafting of the 
suggested rate regulatory measures 
which have come to be known as the 
Commissioners-All Industry _ bills, 
and the substantial advance agree- 
ment upon their terms which was 
reached between the national organ- 
ization of the insurance commission- 
ers and representatives of every type 
of insurance organization, introduc- 
tion of the bills into individual legis- 
latures almost invariably has been the 
signal for attacks upon them. 


As of April 1 seventeen state legis- 
latures have adjourned: Arizona, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Maryland, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wy- 
oming. Eighteen fire insurance rate 
regulatory bills have been passed, and 
fifteen casualty insurance rate regu- 
latory bills have been passed. 


Proposals for the regulation of the 
rates of fire insurance carriers have 
generated much less heat than have 
proposals for regulation of the rates 
of casualty insurance carriers. This 
situation has been reflected in the ap- 
proval of some form of the Commis- 
sioners-All Industry fire insurance 
rate regulatory bill in a much larger 
number of states than have approved 
other types of fire insurance rate 
regulatory measures. The Commis- 
sioners-All Industry casualty insur- 
ance rate regulatory bill, in some 
form, also holds an edge over mea- 
sures of other types, but the margin 
is not as great. 


Most observers are agreed, how- 
ever, that the controversy over what 
type of insurance rate regulation shall 
be adopted in the various states is 


far from ended. Many of the states 
where legislatures still are in session, 
and where insurance rate regulatory 
measures have not yet been passed, 
are among the most important states 
in point of insurance premium vol- 
ume. In these states it is to be ex- 
pected that those whose ideas as to 
what constitutes effective insurance 
rate regulation are at variance with 
the Commissioners-All Industry phil- 
osophy will attempt to muster all 
possible strength. 


Within another month, however, 
it is regarded as possible that a re- 
liable indication will be given as to 
the type of regulatory pattern that is 
to prevail nationally. 


As has been noted previously the 
opposition to the type of regulation 
provided by the Commissioners-All 
Industry bills comes from three 
groups. One group believes that there 
should be no regulation. Another is 
made up of a number of small insur- 
ance companies and agents that stand 
in obvious fear of regulation, because 
of their apprehension that state in- 
surance commissioners may make 
autocratic use of their regulatory 
powers. 


The third group, which seems by 
far the largest of the opponents of 
effective rate regulation and which 
has been most active legislatively, is 
made up of insurance agents, insur- 
ance brokers, and insurance compan- 
ies that profess to believe in a so- 
called “minimum type” of insurance 
rate regulatory legislation. Their ob- 
jective seems to be the passage of 
laws which would permit the insur- 
ance business to operate pretty much 
as it has in the past, and as it now is 
operating. This group’s activities in- 
dicate that it is not impressed with 
the possibility that there will be a 
degree of Federal regulation of in- 
surance if effective regulatory legis- 
lation is not passed in the states, de- 
spite the statement of Federal posi- 
tion contained in Public Law 15. 


The legislative technique employed 
in a great many instances by the op- 
ponents of the Commissioners-All In- 
dustry measures has not been one of 
outright opposition. On the contrary 


Legislatures Have Passed Eighteen Fire Insurance Rating Bills 
and Fifteen Casualty Insurance Rating Bills at 1947 Sessions 


the bills which opponents have ad- 
vanced have retained a great deal of 
the language which is contained in the 
Commissioners-All Industry meas- 
ures. But in the vital sections of the 
bills, those which give the state in- 
surance regulatory authorities actual 
authority to regulate fire insurance 
and casualty insurance rates, such op- 
ponents have made changes which 
tend to rob the rate regulatory bills 
of any real effectiveness. 


It has become obvious that there is 
some practical reason why opposition 
has developed to the type of insur- 
ance rate regulation contemplated by 
the Commissioners-All Industry bills. 
Analysis of the changes which have 
been supported by opponents of these 
bills indicates that they seek the bring- 
ing about of a single condition. That 
is a condition in which the individual 
insurance company, or its agent or 
broker, will be free to cut insurance 
rates in cases where competitive or 
other considerations make it to their 
individual advantage. 


Until the current legislative con- 
troversy arose it had not been thought 
by many in the fire insurance and 
casualty insurance business that the 
practice of rate-cutting on individual 
risks was widespread. The under- 
standing was that a certain amount 
of such activity went on, even when 
frowned upon by existing state laws, 
through the use of such expedients as 
manipulation of rating plans and 
schedules. Such operations would, of 
course, be made very much more dif- 
ficult under rate regulation of the 
scrt that the Commissioners-All In- 
dustry bills seek. 


The fact that much opposition has 
developed, and is concentrated large- 
ly upon the sections of the bills which 
would make unfair rate discrimina- 
tion difficult, would seem to indicate 
that rate-cutting is much more widely 
prevalent than had been suspected. 


A puzzling feature of the contro- 
versy has been that some of the oppo- 
sition has come from small insurance 
companies and from small insurance 
agents that would be the first victims 
of any system of insurance rate regu- 
lation permitting unfair rate discrim- 
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ination. Large insurance carriers 
which possess ample surplus funds 
obviously are in a much more favor- 
able position to engage in rate wars 
than are smaller insurance compan- 
ies, and can afford to accept heavy 
lesses in individual cases, or even in 
entire territories, for a considerable 
period—if this permits them to im- 
prove their competitive positions. 
The losses can be regained at a later 
date through rate increases, once their 
small competitors have been ham- 
strung. 


The same thing holds true of large 
agents and brokers. Some of them 
control placement of such large vol- 
umes of insurance premiums that they 
can insist upon insurance companies’ 
writing special risks at cut rates. The 
small insurance agent has no such 
leverage. It is understandable that 
the idea of regulation which would 
permit him to cut rates, and thus se- 
cure business from his competitors, 
has an immediate appeal to the aver- 
age insurance agent. This is especially 
true if he has not thought the mat- 
ter through, and does not understand 
too well the subject of insurance rate 
regulation. He tends to forget that, 
while he is trying to cut rates to take 
insurance business away from his 
competitor, his competitor is trying 
to do the same thing to him. At best 
there results in the end only a trad- 
ing of business, with the cut rate 
yielding each agent a lower income 
than he had before. Whether the 
opponents of effective rate regulation 
can keep the small insurance com- 
panies, and the average insurance 
agent, lined up for the duration of the 
legislative sessions in major states 
may well prove the most important 
factor in determining what the na- 
tional insurance regulatory pattern 
will be by summer. 


EPORTS reaching this publica- 

tion indicated that, as of April 
1, the national situation in the field 
of fire insurance and casualty insur- 
ance rate regulatory legislation was as 
follows: 


ALABAMA. No bills have been 
introduced. Fire and casualty rate 


regulatory legislation was passed in 
1945. 


ARIZONA. Fire and casualty 
rate regulatory bills have been signed. 
Fire law provides that no rate shall 
be held excessive if free competition 
exists in the area and classification. 
Casualty bill provides in addition no 
rate shall be held inadequate unless 
continued use of such rate would en- 
danger insurer’s solvency, and per- 
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mits “flash filings”. 
adjourned. 


ARKANSAS. Fire and casualty 
rate regulatory bills, similar to orig- 
inal Commissioners-All Industry bills 
with Moser amendments, have been 
signed, as has anti-rebate bill. Leg- 
islature has adjourned. 


CALIFORNIA. A combined fire- 
casualty rate regulatory bill based on 
final Commissioners - All Industry 
bills is pending in both houses. A 
combined independent fire-casualty 
rate regulatory bill has been amended 
and recommitted in House. Combi- 
nation fire-casualty bill similar to the 
independent bill has been introduced 
in Senate by chairman of study com- 
mission. An anti-monopoly bill and 
an unfair trade practices bill are 
pending. 


COLORADO. A fire rate regu- 
latory bill, substantially the original 
Commissioners-All Industry bill, has 
been signed. A casualty rate regula- 
tory bill sponsored by the Insurance 
Commissioner, and an unfair trade 
practices bill, have passed the Senate. 


CONNECTICUT. The final Com- 
missioners-All Industry fire and cas- 
ualty rate regulatory bills, a bill con- 
cerning interlocking directorates, and 
a bill concerning fixing of rates for 
compulsory motor vehicle insurance 
have been introduced. Fire and cas- 
ualty rate regulatory legislation was 
passed in 1945, 


DELAWARE. A combination fire 
and casualty rate regulatory bill 
passed. Unfair trade practices bill 
pending. On eve of adjournment 
passage of proposed insurance code 
was not expected. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
The Commissioners-All Industry cas- 
ualty rate regulatory bill, with Moser 
amendments, and two other casualty 
rate regulatory bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress. Fire rate regu- 
latory legislation was passed in 1945. 


FLORIDA. Legislature has not 
yet met. Fire and casyalty rate reg- 
ulatory legislation was passed in 1945. 


GEORGIA. Commissioners - All 
Industry fire and casualty rate regu- 
latory bills have been signed. Leg- 
islature has adjourned. 


IDAHO. A bill regulating fire 
rates, one regulating examining bu- 
reaus, and one amending the anti-re- 
bate law were enacted. Legislature 
has adjourned. 


ILLINOIS. Rate regulatory bills 
have not yet been introduced by in- 
terim study commission. Insurance 
Commissioner has stated he will sup- 


Legislature has 
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port Commissioners-All Industry fire 
and casualty rate regulatory bills. 


INDIANA. Bills signed included : 
a fire rate regulatory bill similar to 
original Commissioners-All Industry 
bills with Moser amendments; a cas- 
ualty maximum rate bill permitting 
secret cut-rate filings; a workmen’s 
compensation bill permitting secret 
cut-rate filings; and a bill requiring 
rating organizations for fire, marine, 
inland marine and allied lines to have 
one-third Indiana members of gov- 
erning board, half stock, half mutual. 
An unfair trade practices act was 
signed. Legislature has adjourned. 


IOWA. Commissioners-All Indus- 
try fire and casualty rate regulatory 
bills have been enacted. 


KANSAS. Commissioners-All In- 
dustry fire rate regulatory bill has 
passed Senate. Casualty rate regu- 
latory bill with “California plan” 
amendments has passed Senate. Cas- 
ualty bill to amend 1945 casualty act 
has been reported unfavorably. 


MAINE. Commissioners-All In- 
dustry fire and casualty rate regula- 
tory bills were reported unfavorably 
in Senate. Fire and casualty rate reg- 
ulatory bills sponsored by Insurance 
Commissioner and local agents, 
amended to require filings of rates, 
have passed House. 


MARYLAND. Unfair trade prac- 
tices bill was enacted. Fire and cas- 
ualty rate regulatory legislation was 
enacted in 1945. Legislature has ad- 
journed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Numerous 
rate regulatory bills, including final 
version of Commissioners-All Indus- 
try bills have been introduced, and 
hearings on them are still being con- 
ducted. Unfair trade practices, in- 
terlocking directorates, and stock 
ownership are also subjects of pend- 
ing bills. 


MICHIGAN. Commissioners-All 
Industry fire and casualty rate regu- 
latory bills, and an unfair trade prac- 
tices bill; have been introduced in 
Senate with backing of Governor and 
Insurance Commissioner. 


MINNESOTA.  Commissioners- 
All Industry fire and casualty rate 
regulatory bills, with amendments, 
and an unfair trade practices bill have 
been enacted. There were three minor 
amendments of the workmen’s com- 
pensation rating law. 


MISSOURI. Commissioners-All 
Industry casualty rate regulatory bill 
has been introduced with Insurance 
Commissioner’s sponsorship, as has a 
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fire rate regulatory bill amending the 
present law. Another casualty rate 
regulatory bill sponsored by local 
agents has been introduced. Hearings 
are being held. 

MONTANA. Commissioners-All 
Industry combination _ fire-casualty 
rate regulatory bill was killed in 
House. Combination fire-casualty rate 
regulatory bill on “California Plan” 
with some Commissioners-All Indus- 
try amendments, was enacted. Leg- 
islature has adjourned. 

NEBRASKA. Bills introduced in- 
clude: Commissioners-All Industry 
fire and casualty rate regulatory bills, 
with Moser amendments ; a combina- 
tion fire-casualty rate regulatory bill 
under local sponsorship, which regu- 
lates rating organizations rather than 
rates; and an unfair trade practices 
bill. 

NEVADA. A _ combination fire- 
casualty rate regulatory bill similar 
to the final Commissioners-All Indus- 
try bills was enacted. Legislature has 
adjourned. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Insurance 
Commissioner has sponsored an un- 
fair trade practices bill, and three 
bills similar to Commissioners-All 
Industry bills to: regulate rating or- 
ganizations; regulate fire and certain 
casualty rates; amend the workmen’s 
compensation and motor vehicle laws. 

NEW JERSEY. An unfair trade 
practices bill, and a bill to put cer- 
tain inland marine rates under the 
rating law, have been introduced. The 
state already has all-line rate regula- 


MEXICO. Commissioners- 
y fire and casualty rate 
; bills were enacted, as was 
trade practices bill. Leg- 
as adjourned. 
YORK. Bills enacted in- 
ided permitting excess rates on 
risks unable to secure insurance; un- 
fair trade practices; buying and sell- 
lvisory service on rate matters 
state. Resolution for interim study 





of Public Law 15 problems was ap- 
proved. Bill to add a number of 
Commissioners-All Industry provi- 


sions to present rating law passed 
House but died in Senate. Bill for 
state anti-trust law, to regulate rates 
of state workmen’s compensation 
fund, and the rate regulatory bill 
sponsored by Risk Research Institute 
died when legislature adjourned. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Bills have 
been introduced to exempt truck and 
bus insurance from rating law; to 
permit individual risk rating on all 
automobile liability policies with over 
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$3,000 in premiums; to require pub- 
lic hearing on every rate change for 
automobile liability insurance, and to 
have public members on governing 
committee of every rating organiza- 
tion. Fire and casualty rate regula- 
tory laws were passed in 1945, and 
workmen’s compensation and auto- 
mobile rate regulatory laws preceded 
them. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Commis- 
sioners-All Industry fire and casualty 
rate regulatory bills were enacted, as 
was a bill amending the anti-rebate 
and anti-discrimination laws. Legis- 
lature has adjourned. 


OHIO. Commissioners-All Indus- 
try fire and casualty rate regulatory 
bills have been introduced in both 
houses. Casualty rate regulatory bill 
sponsored by local agents has been 
reported favorably in House. Casu- 
alty rate regulatory bill similar to or- 
iginal unamended version of Commis- 
sioners-All Industry bill has been in- 
troduced, as have bills concerning 
interlocking directorates, stock own- 
ership, and unfair trade practices. 

OKLAHOMA. Commissioners-All 
Industry fire and casualty rate regu- 
latory bills have been introduced in 
House, as has casualty bill sponsored 
by certain domestic companies. A 
sub-committee of House Insurance 
committee is understood to have 
drafted substitute fire and casualty 
bills. 


OREGON. Commissioners-All In- 
dustry fire and casualty rate regula- 
tory bills have passed both houses. 
An unfair trade practices bill has 
passed Senate. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Pennsylva- 
nia Industry Conference Committee 
has sponsored four, bills introduced 
in House. Unfair trade practices, 
interlocking directorate, and stock 
ownership bills also have been intro- 
duced. 


RHODE ISLAND. Commission- 
ers-All Industry fire and casualty rate 
regulatory bills have been introduced 
in both houses, as have fire and cas- 
ualty rate regulatory bills sponsored 
by interim legislative committee, 
which permit rate-cutting to meet 
competition. Unfair trade practice 
bill, a bill to permit Insurance Com- 
missioner to fix compulsory motor 
vehicle rates, and a bill to permit the 
Director of Labor to fix workmen’s 
compensation rates also have been in- 
troduced. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Legisla- 
tive committee has released proposed 
insurance code including Commis- 
sioners-All Industry fire and casualty 


rating articles, but it has not yet been 
introduced. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Commission- 
ers-All Industry fire and casualty in- 
surance rate regulatory bills have 
been signed, as has unfair trade prac- 
tices bill. Legislature has adjourned. 

TENNESSEE. Unfair trade prac- 
tices bill has been signed. Rate reg- 
ulatory measures were passed in 1945. 
Legislature has adjourned. 


TEXAS. Commissioners - All In- 
dustry casualty rate regulatory bill 
has been reported favorably by Sen- 
ate Insurance committee in substitute 
form. An all-line rating bill seeking 
to diminish power of Texas Insur- 
ance Board has been introduced. 


UTAH. Insurance code including 
Commissioners-All Industry rating 
article, and an unfair trade practices 
article, has been signed. A bill per- 
mitting finance companies to write 
automobile physical damage cover- 
ages, and requiring them to file rates 
subject to approval, has been signed. 
Legislature has adjourned. 

VERMONT. Combination _ fire 
and casualty rate regulatory bill em- 
bodying substantially the Commis- 
sioners-All Industry recommendations 
was defeated in the House. Rate leg- 
islation before early adjournment now 
considered unlikely. 

WASHINGTON. Insurance code 
including a rating article, a separate 
section on casualty insurance, and an 
unfair trade practices provision, has 
been signed. Legislature has ad- 
journed. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Commission- 
ers-All Industry fire rate regulatory 
bill applying only to inland marine 
and allied lines has been signed. Com- 
missioners-All Industry casualty rate 
regulatory bill died in conference 
committee. Legislature has adjourn- 
ed. 


WISCONSIN. Commissioners- 
All Industry casualty rate regulatory 
bill has been introduced in Senate. 
Senate insurance committee has _re- 
ported favorably substitute bill which 
is Commissioners-All Industry fire 
rate regulatory bill with minor amend- 
ments. Unfair trade practices bill is 
pending in House. Two resolutions 
to investigate automobile casualty 
rates have been introduced in House 
and Senate. 


WYOMING. A fire rate regula- 
tory bill similar to the unamended ver- 
sion of the Commissioners-All In- 
dustry bill has been signed. A cas- 
ualty rate regulatory bill has been 
signed. Legislature has adjourned. 
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MIDYEAR MEETING 
OF MUTUAL AGENTS 





YEAR ago the National Asso- 

ciation of Mutual Insurance 
Agents—carrying through the experi- 
ment of holding its first midyear 
meeting at a site far removed from 
the site of the annual convention— 
drew more than 250 mutual fire in- 
surance and casualty insurance pro- 
ducers to Edgewater Park, Missis- 
sippi. Repetition of the event this 
year proved even more attractive, with 
more than 300 on hand when the 
second midyear meeting opened 
March 31 at Miami Beach, Florida. 


Featured speaker was J. Edwin 
Larson, Florida Insurance Commis- 
sioner, and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 
He expounded the point of view of 
the state insurance regulatory author- 
ity upon the question: “What can be 
done to improve the professional sta- 
tus of an agent?”, which was the 
topic of the meeting’s opening session. 
The point of view of the insurance 
agent himself was expressed by Ben- 
jamin G. Sager, Cleveland, who is a 
vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents. 


The point of view of the insurance 
company executive was outlined by 
Paul H. Dubuc, agency secretary of 
the Shelby Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Shelby, Ohio. 


The opening session was the only 
one at which scheduled speakers dom- 
inated the program. Sessions upon 
the two days following were devoted 
to discussion of two questions : “What 
can an agent do to improve the net 
results of his business?” and “How 
may mutual dividends be maintained 
by better underwriting ?”, and the for- 
mal speakers were called upon to do 
little more than inaugurate the dis- 
cussion. 


The question of improving the net 
results of an agent’s business brought 
consideration of such topics as office 
location, collections, office systems, 
prestige, agency advertising, survey 
selling, time and effort economy, and 
development of new lines in such 
fields as inland marine and aviation 
insurance. Among the topics treated 
under maintenance of mutual divi- 
dends to policyholders by better un- 
derwriting were selection and training 
of agents, loss prevention, automobile 
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accident prevention, risk inspection, 
reinsurance problems, central clearing 
house for risk inspection, and selec- 
tion of personal property assureds. 


Commissioner Larson recommend- 
ed, as the first task for insurance 
agents’ groups wishing to achieve pro- 
fessional status, the working for ade- 
quate legislation governing the insur- 
ance business and for its proper ad- 
ministration and enforcement. He 
held that laws must be strengthened 
to eliminate unqualified and part-time 
agents, that there should be provision 
for educational and experience prere- 
quisites. He contended that the pub- 
lic interest should be paramount in 
the enactment and enforcement of 
laws concerning insurance regulation. 


“When you men come in contact 
with a doctor who is guilty of some 
shady practices you strut about in 
your righteousness and indignantly 
demand that something be done,” he 
said. “Something generally is. Yet 
when you find an insurance agent who 
is skirting close to the border you only 
make weak excuses to your friends, 
and tell them all agents are not like 
that. A few of you write indignant 
letters to your state departments and 
complain in a general way about the 
practices, and then get mad because 
the Insurance Commissioners don’t 
do something about the odious offend- 
ers. But just let us try to pin the 
complainants down on some concrete 
facts; then they become as wary as 
an insurance attorney interpreting 
Public Law 15. Getting evidence from 
an agent is like pulling teeth. They, 
like some of our southern darkies, 
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stand in abject terror of getting mixed 
up with the law. 


“As an example I had one agent 
talk to me at some length concerning 
four or five violations, without ever 
naming anyone or any specific case. 
Yet he condemned them and wanted 
to know why I didn’t stop the prac- 
tice. He finished up his tirade with 
the proud comment that he had never 
been in the insurance department in 
his life, and had never been reported 
for any violation of any law, and that 
therefore he didn’t want to name any- 
one, ‘but I still think you ought to do 
something about it’. That is a typical 
example of a half-hearted profession- 
al trying to raise the standards of his 
profession by spending twenty min- 
utes every lifetime. 


“If you don’t want to work at be- 
ing a professional, if you don’t want 
to support and enforce the laws you 
help put on the books, why bother 
with putting those laws on the books? 
If you sincerely want to be a profes- 
sional, then for your own sakes put 
some decent legislation on the books. 
If you already have it help your su- 
pervisory officials do the job they are 
put in office to do.” 


Benjamin Sager indicated that the 
present status, professionally, of the 
average insurance agent leaves much 
to be desired. He pointed out that 
when an individual is appointed as an 
agent by an insurance company, the 
public assumes that he understands 
the insurance business or that the 
forms are so well-established that it 
is next to impossible for him to go 
wrong in issuing a policy. This atti- 
tude persists until a loss occurs, and 
it is found that the policy does not 
cover it. From that time on the in- 
jured policyholder, and his acquaint- 
ances, go to the other extreme of be- 
lieving that the agent does not know 
anything about insurance. He held 
that an insurance agent’s professional 
status depends upon the attitude to- 
ward him held by three groups—the 
public, the insurance companies, and 
his fellow insurance agents. 


“The public does not look upon in- 
surance as a profession, in the sense 
of law or medicine,” he asserted. 
“There have not been many agents 
who have seriously buckled down to 
the study of the theory and practice 
and history of the insurance business, 
to the point that they could demand 
professional recognition. What are 
some of the things the insurance agent 
can do to attempt to attain profession- 
al recognition on the part of the pub- 


lic ? 
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“He must know the history of the 
development of modern insurance. 
He must know the principles which 
have caused the development in cer- 
tain directions, and he must actively 
practice those principles in his deal- 
ings with the general public. Whether 
he wants to study or not, the new 
agent is going to have to learn the 
background of insurance. The laws 
of the various states are becoming 
more and more strict in regard to 
their qualification requirements. No 
man can long maintain his place in 
this picture unless he does devote 
some time to the study of the busi- 
ness. He is not qualified to recom- 
mend this company or that, this par- 
ticular form or that particular cover- 
age, unless he has some knowledge 
of the underwriting principle involv- 
ed and the reason why that particular 
coverage was developed. If he goes 
into these matters blindly, sooner or 
later someone is going to ask ‘why?’, 
and there he is. He must be able to 
answer that all-important question, 
and to defend his position against the 
assaults of his competition. 


“The agent should know the cover- 
age provided by all the policies he is- 
sues and he must be able to sit down 
with his customer and explain, on the 
basis of information furnished him, 
why this or that policy is the one for 
his customer to purchase. 


“The agent, in discussing cover- 
ages, should never hesitate to go into 
an explanation of why certain feat- 
ures are in the policy. He should ex- 
plain the coverages in simple, concise, 
and easily understood terms. He 
should give his customers and his 
companies to understand that he will 
at all times to the best of his ability 
endeavor to give them both a square 
deal, and never attempt to gouge for 
the benefit of one or the other. 


“Finally, the agent must give serv- 
ice both tothe companies and to his 
policyholders. Knowledge without 
service, or service without knowledge 
are equally ineffectual. In my opin- 
ion if an agent will study, know his 
forms, have a basic knowledge of en- 
gineering, and conduct himself at all 
times honestly and openly, he will at- 
tain a status of professionalism in the 
eyes of his customers. 


“From the viewpoint of the insur- 
ance companies very few agents are 
entitled to a professional status, and 
this is not always due to any fault of 
the agent. In the 1930’s, when mil- 
lions of men were out of work, many 
of them turned to the insurance busi- 





ness as a potential source of income. 
Companies at the time were grubbing 
for business, and appointing every- 
body in sight who seemed able to scare 
up enough money to pay his accounts. 
As a result many agents were appoint- 
ed who were not only not qualified, 
but who were avowedly in the busi- 
ness on a temporary basis only. Many 
of them had no desire to learn the 
business, other than on a basis of 
what they learned through coming 
into contact with various phases of it. 


“As a result, the companies that 
appointed them in the first place 
found themselves in hot water on 
premiums and losses, and they formed 
a very low opinion of their average 
representative. Today home office un- 
derwriting departments have very 
little faith in the actions or statements 
of the majority of their representa- 
tives. Regardless of his age or expe- 
rience they have no confidence in his 
underwriting ability ; even where they 
may have confidence in his ability they 
have a feeling that his underwriting 
may be somewhat tempered by his 
desire for commissions. This puts a 
burden on the underwriting depart- 
ments to such an extent that they are 
constantly probing into the offerings 
of their agents, and if any flaws show 
up they summarily order the policy 
cancelled. 


“A few agents have overcome this 
attitude by a judicious program spe- 
cifically designed to obtain the confi- 
dence of their companies. They en- 
deavor at ali times to place with their 
companies only those lines which they 
feel are good lines and acceptable to 
their companies. When the company 
questions their selection, they are able 
to justify their position by facts which 
will cause the underwriting depart- 
ment to agree with them, or they have 
readily acknowledged their mistake 
and cancelled the policy immediately 
upon request. After a certain period 
of time the various underwriting de- 
partments begin to acknowledge this 
agent’s ability and good intentions, 
and begin to allow him a certain 
measure of self-selection. This is the 
beginning of giving him professional 
status in the eyes of the company. 


“It is a peculiar fallacy in our busi- 
ness that an agent’s success is judged 
principally by the amount of business 
he writes, and how much money he 
makes. I have known many agents to 
write business in worthless companies 
purely because the commission re- 
turned was higher than he could get 
elsewhere. When an agent does that, 
he does not deserve professional rec- 
ognition.” 
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100. APRIL MEETINGS SCHEDULED. Among the meetings 
of general insurance interest scheduled for April 
are the following: National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, Blanks Committee, New York 
City, April 7-9; Western Underwriters Association, 
Asheville, North Carolina, April 15-16; Insurance 
Advertising Conference, New York City, April 17; 
National Association of Insurance Agents, mid-year 
meeting, Oklahoma City, April 21-25; 3rd Annual 
Arson Investigation and Detection Course, Purdue 
University, LaFayette, Indiana, April 22-25; Amer- 
ican Association of Insurance General Agents, Dal- 
las, April 28-30. 


101, MISSOURI LICENSES ISSUED. The Manufacturers 
Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia and the Gen- 
eral Insurance Company of Seattle, whose 1946 Mis- 
souri licenses were revoked by Superintendent of 
Insurance Owen G. Jackson on February 15, have been 
issued 1947 licenses, effective March 1. The li- 
censes of these two companies were revoked because 
they allegedly cut fire insurance rates one-half 
without notifying the division of insurance as re- 
quired by law. No action has been reported with 
respect to A. F. Felker and L. R. Felker of the 
Laclede Insurance Agency of St. Louis, which acted 
as brokers for the two companies. 


102, WYOMING DEPARTMENT TRANSFER VETOED. The Wyo- 
ming Insurance Department will remain an indepen- 
dent division as the result of a veto by the Gover- 
nor of a bill to transfer the department to the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Wills and Trust. No 
attempt was made to present the bill again over the 
Governor's veto. 


103. HIGHWAY SAFETY CONFERENCE. A second Presi- 
dent's Highway Safety Conference will be held in 
Washington, D. C., June 18-20, with Major General 
P. B. Fleming, Federal Works Administrator, acting 
as general chairman of the meeting. President Tru- 
man will again address representatives of the 
states and of committees of the Conference who will 
gather to evaluate progress made in highway safety 
during the past year, to determine steps taken by 
each state along paths laid down by the Conference, 
and to devise means of encouraging adoption of uni- 
a regulations and improvements in highway 
safety. 





104, MISSISSIPPI BANS DEPRECIATION COVER. Depreci- 
ation insurance cannot be written under statute in 
Mississippi according to a ruling by Insurance Com- 
missioner Jesse L. White. The insurance commis- 
sion, he said, disapproved the filing because it 
considered this coverage to be in violation of Sec- 
tion 5693 of the Mississippi Code of 1942, known 
as the Valued Policy Law. 


105, COMMISSIONERS' COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS. Super- 
intendent of Insurance Robert E. Dineen of New York, 
in his capacity as president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, has announced 
the following committee appointments: Jesse L. 
White, Mississippi, chairman, Fire and Marine; 
George Butler, Texas, chairman, Laws and Legisla- 
tion (including group hospitalization and medical 
service); Oscar W. Carlson, Utah, chairman, Taxa- 
tion; John D. Pearson, Indiana, chairman, Real 
Estate; Frank Sullivan, Kansas, Accident and 
Health; Wallace Downey, California, Fire and Ma- 
rine, Workmen's Compensation; James F. Malone, Jr., 
Pennsylvania, Fire and Marine, Subcommittee on Tn- 
terpretation and Complaint of the Fire and Marine 
Committee; Lee Shield, Ohio, Life, Valuation of 
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Securities; Bernard R. Stone, Nebraska, Real 
Estate; George A. Bisson, Rhode Island, Real 
Estate; Brooks Glass, Alabama, Taxation. The ap- 


pointments were made to fill vacancies in commit- 
tees caused by resignation from office of insurance 
commissioners from several states. 


106. ST. LOUIS INCOME TAX. A decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court holding unconstitutional and void the 
St. Louis 1/4% municipal income tax on the earnings 
of individuals and net income of corporations, will 
be appealed to the State Supreme Court, it is 
stated. Taxes of workers are being withheld by a 
number of corporations and other employers but 
these sums are not being remitted to the city col- 
lector pending final outcome of the suit. 


107. SEEKS LOUISIANA GOVERNORSHIP. Wade 0. Martin, 
Jr., Secretary of State and Insurance Commissioner 
of Louisiana, has announced that he will be a can- 
didate for Governor of Louisiana in the 1948 elec- 
tion. 


108, AUTHORIZES ASSESSMENT SUITS. An order author- 
izing Insurance Commissioner Morvin Duel of Wis- 
consin to start actions against 239 policyholders 
of the defunct Wisconsin Mutual Insurance Company 
to collect assessments totaling $22,335, has been 
signed by Circuit Judge Sachtjen of Madison. ‘A 
100% assessment was levied against the 8,700 poli- 
cyholders of the company when it was taken over by 
the Wisconsin Insurance Department on February 5, 
1941. Of these 6,300 paid and some were found un- 
collectible, but 700 have now been located. 


109, PENNINGTON HEADS MICHIGAN MUTUALS. The State 
Association of Mutual Insurance Companies of Michi- 
gan, meeting in Lansing recently, elected Irving 
Pennington, secretary, Farmers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Sparta, as president of the group for 
the coming year. L. J. Decker, secretary, Farmers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Marshall, was named 
vice president, and L. P. Dendel, Lansing, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


110, NEBRASKA HARDWARE NAMES LEHMKUHL. The Nebras- 
ka Hardware Mutual Insurance Company, Lincoln, an- 
nounces the election of Ed Lehmkuhl of Wahoo as 

ae of the company. He succeeds M. 0. Tres- 
er. 


111. COBURN NAMED F.U.A.P. PRESIDENT. Hugh S. Co- 
burn, assistant manager of the Héme Insurance Conm- 
pany, was elected president of the Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association of the Pacific at the organization's 
recent annual meeting held in San Francisco. Lynn 
S. Colcomb, assistant manager of the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company was named vice president of the 
group. 


112, MISSOURI ASSIGNED RISK PLAN. Formation in 
Missouri of an Automobile Assigned Risk Plan, ef- 
fective March 10, has been announced by State Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Owen G. Jackson. The plan 
is a voluntary organization of insurance companies 
writing automobile liability insurance in the 
state and is intended to make it possible for the 
companies to provide insurance protection for risks 
which normally might not be acceptable to them. 


113, CONFIRM STONE APPOINTMENT. The Nebraska Leg- 
islature has confirmed the appointment of Bernard 
Stone as insurance director of the state. 


114, BADGER STATE CASUALTY NAMES GRIMM. 


Jay H. 
Grimm, attorney and local agent of River Falls, 
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Wisconsin, has been elected president of the Badger 
State Casualty Mutual Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee. He succeeds A. L. Gloe. Elmer A. Krahn, 
Milwaukee, was named vice president and Herbert E. 
Ewert was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


115, UNION GROUP PLANS UNDER FIRE. An extension of 
an earlier ruling, wherein he declared union group 
insurance illegal when operated on a system where- 
by employers pay a flat fee to the unions for pre- 
mium expenses, has been issued by Insurance Commis- 
sioner James F. Malone, Jr. of Pennsylvania. Whereas 
the earlier ruling applied specifically to a group 
accident and health insurance policy which Local 
237, A.F.L. Hotel & Restaurant Workers' Alliance, 
Pittsburgh, had contracted for its members through 
arrangements with Pittsburgh hotels, the latest re- 
lease bans all contracts under which employers 
agree to pay a union a percentage of their payrolls 
for insurance purposes when the amount paid for 
this purpose exceeds premium costs. Commissioner 
Malone points out that it has come to the atten- 
tion of the Insurance Department that other such 
plans are now in existence in the Commonwealth and 
that investigations will be made to determine 
whether they are written in compliance with the 
law. 


116, SHOP STEWARD UNDER W. C. ACT. A shop steward 
who represents his union in his place of employment 
is entitled to workmen's compensation under certain 
conditions, it has been held by the Minnesota Su- 
preme Court. The State Industrial Commission was 
ordered by the court to award compensation to Jo- 
seph Kennedy, an employe of the Thompson Lumber 
Company, Minneapolis. While crossing the street 
to make a telephone call to union headquarters in 
an effort to avert a strike at the lumber firm's 
plant, Kennedy slipped on the ice and was injured. 
In its decision the court recognized that a shop 
steward is primarily a representative of the union 
and that it was not its intent to establish a prece- 
dent to be used in support of the claim that all in- 
juries suffered by shop stewards while acting as 
such are compensable. In this particular case 
however, the court felt justified in concluding 
that at the time of the injury the employe was about 
to make a telephone call to the business agent of 
the union for the purpose of averting a work stop- 
page and that in doing so he was acting jointly for 
the benefit of the employer and the employes. 


117, PERKINS RESIGNS. Alfred W. Perkins, insurance 
Commissioner of Maine since 1942, has resigned to 
become associate actuary of the Union Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Portland. 








118, MISSOURI REHEARING DENIED. The eight-year old 
Missouri quo-warranto anti-trust case was brought 
to an official end on March 10, when the Missouri 
Supreme Court denied the motions of both Attorney 
General George E. Taylor and counsel for the 122 
stock fire insurance companies for rehearing. The 
Missouri Supreme Court on December 30, 1946, im- 
posed fines totaling $2,090,000 against the car- 
riers for their part in the bribery that effected 
the May, 1935, compromise of fire insurance rate 
litigation. Defense counsel state no effort will 
be made to seek a review by the United States Su- 
preme Court since no Federal legal question was in- 
volved. The companies, it is reported, will pay the 
fines within the next 60 days. 





119, BOOST PLATE GLASS RATES. An average increase 
of 21.5% on glass insurance rates, and higher mini- 
mum premiums became effective March 17 in 33 open 
states, including Illinois, according to an an- 
nouncement of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. The Bureau said the adjust- 
ments are imperative because replacement costs 
have increased substantially since price controls 
on glass were removed last November. Changes in 
the closed states will become effective as soon as 
rate filings have been accepted. 


120, MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL MOVES. The Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Providence, Rhode 
Island, has moved from the Grosvenor Building, 
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where the office has been located since 1897, to the 
Turks Head Building, recently purchased by the col- 
pany. The new address of the company is 1500 Turks 
Head Building, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


121, NEW PA. AGENCY QUALIFICATIONS. Four regula- 
tions setting forth specific qualifications for ap- 
plicants for agents' permits for life, fire, cas- 
ualty, and accident and health insurance, have been 
issued by the Pennsylvania Insurance Department in 
an effort to define "experience in underwriting." 
The new regulations are the result of court action 
taken by stock fire and casualty agents when it was 
learned last December that scores of automobile 
dealers had applied for licenses as insurance 
agents. Issuance of licenses--suspended in Decen- 
ber--will be resumed shortly. Applicants for fire 
insurance agents' permits must have a knowledge of 
the following standards: (1) The purposes for which 
fire insurance companies may be incorporated***; 
(2) minimum financial requirements of such insur- 
ers***; (3) the several methods of conducting fire 
insurance business, to-wit: stock, mutual, assess- 
ment, reciprocal; (4) the principles underlying 
the agent's solicitation and selection of risks; 
(5) the significance of the physical conditions and 
hazards and to the past experience of the risk; (6) 
the factors entering into the promulgation of 
rates, with specific reference to the so-called Co- 
Insurance or Reduced Rate Contribution Clause and 
the operation of the co-insurance principle to the 
benefit of both insurer and insured; (7) the poli- 
cies available for insuring the many and various 
fire, marine and supplemental hazards and risks; 
(8) the rights and obligations of the agent under a 
license, and under the agreement between insurer 
and agent, and (9) (a) knowledge of specific Penn- 
sylvania State laws and (b) the same general busi- 
ness contract knowledge as required for life 
agents. Casualty insurance agent applicants must 
meet the same "adequate knowledge" of the casualty 
insurance and fidelity and surety business as is 
required of fire agents for the fire insurance busi- 
ness. 


122, ACTUARY JOINS NAIA. F. Stuart Brown, formerly 
secretary and assistant treasurer of the Carolina 
Casualty Insurance Company, Burlington, North Car- 
olina, has been named actuary of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 


123. HUDSON-MOHAWK ABSORBED. The Employers Mutual 
Liability Company of Wausau, Wisconsin, on March 
19 took over the assets, liabilities and all insur- 
ance contracts of the Hudson-Mohawk Mutual Casual- 
ty Company of Albany, New York. All policyholders 
of the company will be afforded continuing protec- 
tion against all claims under present and past pol- 
icies under the terms of an agreement approved by 
the board of directors of Hudson-Mohawk. The agree- 
ment requires approval of Robert E. Dineen, Super- 
intendent of Insurance of New York, which, however, 
has been given tentatively pending the completion 
of necessary legal papers. 


124, ORDERS REPORTING OF FIRE CLAIMS. Harry B. 
Wilson, Director of Insurance of Kentucky, has or- 
dered that agents of fire insurance companies op- 
perating in the state must report immediately to 
the companies all claims of losses by policyhold- 
ers. According to Director Wilson, far too many 
agents are accepting liability and adjusting losses 
without permission from their home offices and 
without giving the companies due notice in the reg- 
ular manner. This, he contends, delays claim pay- 
ments and prevents the state from ascertaining the 
companies’ financial condition. 








125. JOHN A. COLLINS DIES. John A. Collins, vice 
president and director of the Mutual Boiler Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, died suddenly at his home on 
March 16. He was 75 years old. Mr. Collins en- 
tered the insurance business in 1893 in the employ 
of the Arkwright Mutual Fire Insurance Company and 
in 1909 joined the Mutual Boiler Insurance Com- 
pany as secretary. In 1931 he became vice presi- 


dent and director and relinquished his duties as 
secretary in 1944, 
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126, FEBRUARY FIRE LOSSES. Preliminary estimates 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters place 
February, 1947, fire losses at $64,247,000, an in- 
crease of 24.1% over February, 1946. The February 
total was the highest ever reported for a single 
month. Fire losses in the United States for the 
first two months of this year are up $19,860,000 
over the corresponding period last year. Estimated 
fire losses by month: 


1946 1947 
January .... +--+ « -§ 40,608,000 $ 57,180,000 
Fepruary ..:.... - Si, e,00 _64,247,000 
TOTAL ..... .$101,567,000 $121,427,000 


127, WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION DECISION. Payment of 
transportation costs by an employer to an employe 
makes the employer liable for claims arising from 
the employe's death in a highway accident, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States held in a 7-2 de- 
cision handed down on March 10. The claims were 
made by the widow of Clarence H. Ticer, an elec- 
trician employed by E. C. Ernst, Inc., Washington, 
D. C. contractor. Ticer was killed while riding 
in a private automobile enroute home from his work. 
A $2.00 daily travel allowance was made by the em- 
ployer in an agreement with an electric workers’ 
union. Death benefits were awarded the widow by 
the United States Employes' Compensation Commis- 
sion but the employer and his insurance carrier, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, appealed and won 
a decision in the United States Court of Appeals. 
The Supreme Court however, overruled the lower 
court and held that the Compensation Commission 
was justified in concluding that the injury and 
death arose out of and in the course of employment. 


128, NOMINATED FOR IOWA POST. Governor Robert D.. 
Blue of Iowa on March 20 nominated Sterling A. 
Alexander, Webster City attorney, to succeed 
Charles R. Fischer as insurance commissioner of 
the state. The appointment, which is for a four- 
year term starting July 1, has been confirmed by the 
State Senate. 








129. MUTUAL TRANSPORTATION UNDERWRITERS MEETING. 
The Underwriters committee of the Transportation 
Rating Bureau, at a meeting held in Chicago March 
13, issued a call for a general conference of in- 
land marine and aircraft underwriters of bureau 
member companies, to be held at the Continental 
Hotel, Chicago, May 13-14-15. 


130, C. E. NAIL ADVANCED. Charles E. Nail, vice 
president of the Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Mansfield, Ohio has been elected president 
and general manager of the company. He succeeds 
Charles H. Keating who was elected chairman of the 
board and general counsel. Mr. Nail joined Lumber- 
mens Mutual in 1924 and has served in all depart- 
ments of the company. 








131, AUTO LIABILITY RATES. Increased automobile 
liability rates, effective March 24, in the states 
of Connecticut, Indiana, New Hampshire and New 
York, reflecting current loss conditions, have 
been announced by the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. 





132, 1946 CANADIAN FIRE PREMIUMS. Highlights of 
the report on fire insurance in Canada during 1946, 
issued by G. D. Finlayson, Dominion Superintendent 
of Insurance, show: Fire insurance premiums writ- 
ten, after deduction of registered or licensed re- 
insurance, were $70,189,893, an increase of 17.4% 
over 1945. Writings of Canadian companies in- 
creased 12.7% to $17,047,693; those of British car- 
riers increased 13.6% to $23,283,711; those of for- 
eign companies increased 23.6% to $29,858,489. 
Losses incurred, less registered or licensed rein- 
Surance, were $36,188,112 as against $31,316,503 
in 1945. Average ratio of losses incurred to pre- 
Miums written was 51.56% against 52.39% for 1945. 
Canadian company ratio was 48.40%; British company 
ratio 56.46%, and foreign company ratio 49.54%. 
Net premiums written for automobile insurance of 
all classes in 1946 amounted to $33,741,437. This 
was an increase over 1945 of $9,584,069 or 39.67%. 
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Losses incurred amounted to $17,281,996 or 51.22%, 
compared with 51.38% in 1945. 
‘J 


133. TENNESSEE LICENSE EXPIRATION DATE. All conm- 
panies licensed to do business in Tennessee have 
been notified by Insurance Commissioner James M. 
McCormack that their licenses will expire on July 
1. Chapter 91 of the Public Acts of 1947, he 
points out, operates to extend the expiration date 
of such licenses to July l. 


134, N.F.P.A. NOMINATIONS. Curtis W. Pierce, man- 
ager of the Factory Insurance Association, has 
been renominated for president of the National Fire 
Protection Association by the organization's nom- 
inating committee. The election takes place at 
the annual meeting of the N.F.P.A. in Chicago on 
May 26. Other renominations include: vice presi- 
dents, John L. Wilds, Protection Mutual Insurance 
Company, Chicago, and Earl 0. Shreve, General 
Electric, New York City; secretary, Hovey T. Free- 
man, Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Providence; chairman, George W. Elliott, Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce; board of directors, J. 
Cc. Curtis, United Air Lines, Chicago, Russell 
Grinnell, Grinnell Company, Providence, R. D. Mc- 
Daniel, Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Indianapolis, and John W. Strohm, Iowa 
fire marshal. Two new board members named by the 
nominating committee are W. W. Sampson, manager, 
South-Eastern Underwriters Assn., and W. A. Ross 
of the U. S. Department of Education. 


135. JAMES V. BARRY DIES. James Victor Barry, 85, 
retired third vice president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company and former Michigan Insur- 
ance Commissioner, died at his home in Bronxville, 
New York on March 22. He was appointed insurance 
commissioner of Michigan in 1901 and served five 
terms. In 1906 he was elected president of the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


136. LICENSING OF AUTO DEALERS. Automobile deal- 
ers owning insurance brokerage firms are violating 
the State insurance law when they issue coverage 
for their owner-dealers on cars sold under the in- 
stallment plan, according to an opinion issued on 
March 24 by Attorney General Nathaniel L. Gold- 
stein of New York. In reply to a query from the 
State Insurance Department, the attorney general 
held that since owner-dealers enjoy the profits of 
the subsidiary insurance firms, they are in effect 
being granted a rebate on insurance costs, a prac- 
tice forbidden by Section 188 (2) of the State in- 
surance law. The attorney general advised the in- 
surance department that it is empowered to refuse 
to issue or renew licenses for brokerage corpora- 
tions engaged in such practices. 














137. DULL HEADS PREFERRED ACCIDENT. Floyd N. Dull 
has been elected president of Preferred Accident 
Insurance Company of New York and the Protective 
Indemnity Company and has also been named a di- 
rector. He had been a vice president of the Con- 
tinental Casualty Company. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation will put $3,000,000 fresh cap- 
ital and surplus into the companies to enable them 
to meet statutory capital requirements and provide 
adequate surplus. A merger of the two companies is 
expected. 





138, CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES. Estimated Canadian fire 
losses for February, 1947 amounted to more than 
$6,000,000, according to the Monetary Times. This 
represents an increase of more than a million dol- 
lars over the same month last year. Losses for the 
first two months of 1947 are estimated at $11,575,- 
335 against $10,663,850 during the same period in 
1946. 





139, MUTUAL CASUALTY MEETING. Forums on automobile, 
garage liability and other casualty insurance top- 
ics featured the meeting of the automotive and casu- 
alty section of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies held in Chicago, March 21-22. 
L. M. Dunathen, secretary, Shelby Mutual Casualty 
Company, is chairman of the section. 
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140, TRAFFIC DEATHS. Traffic deaths in the United 
States during February, 1947, were 2,140, a decrease 
of 16% from February, 1946, according to the Nation- 
al Safety Council. A total of 4,510 traffic fatali- 
ties was reported for the first two months of 1947, 
a 17% decrease from the corresponding period last 








year. Traffic fatalities by months: 
1946 1947 Increase 
January . - 2,890 2,570 -18% 
February - + « oe co ee 2,140 -16% 
oo ee a 4,510 -17% 
141, NEBRASKA MUTUALS NAME GUSTAFSON. D. T. Gus- 
tafson, secretary, Farmers Mutual Insurance Com- 


pany, Oakland, was elected president of the Nebraska 
Association of Mutual Insurance Companies, at the 
organization's 5lst annual convention. 0. S. Gil- 
more, York, was reelected secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 


142, FLORIDA TAX NOT RETROACTIVE. The 2% state tax 





levy on premium receipts of Florida insurance com- 
panies, adopted by the 1945 Legislature, was not 
retroactive and became effective on May 23, 1945, 
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it has been held by the Florida Supreme Court. 


143, ERIE SCHOOL CASE. The long drawn out suit in 
which F. B. Downing, Erie, Pennsylvania insurance 
agent sought to have certain policies purchased by 
the Erie School Board in mutual companies, declared 
void on the ground that charter powers were being 
exceeded in insuring against certain hazards, was 
decided by the Common Pleas Court of Erie County 
on March 21. Previously the court had dismissed 
the suits for injunctions against eight mutual con- 
panies. The court sustained the injunctions sought 
by Downing in the case of four companies—two Penn- 
sylvania mutuals and two foreign mutuals. The ex- 
tended coverage insurance of the two Pennsylvania 
companies was declared void on technical grounds. 
The policies of the two foreign mutuals were de- 
clared invalid because their Pennsylvania licenses 
did not include "hail" among the various coverages 
set out. The injunction restrains the school dis- 
trict from accepting contracts of insurance written 
under the conditions surrounding the policies in- 
volved in the case. Appeal from the decision of the 
Common Pleas Court is expected to be filed shortly. 
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AGENTS—Richmond municipal property 


69; agents’ meetings to Chicago 76; 
Pennsylvania licensing 85; licensing of 
auto dealers 68, 86, 136; new Pa. quali- 
fications 121. 


COMMISSIONERS—Association 14, 105; 


Alabama 81; California 33; Connecti- 
cut 90: Iowa 128; Louisiana 107; Maine 
117; Michigan 98; Minnesota 54; Mis- 
souri 58, 101, 112; Nebraska 113; New 
York 45; Ohio 17; Pennsylvania 35; 
Rhode Island 62; Texas 74; West Vir- 
ginia 67. 


COMPANIES—Pennsylvania Casualty 3; 


Columbiana County Mutual 15; Sea- 
board Surety 24; Preferred Risk Mutual 
25; Hawkeye Casualty 30; Factory Mu- 
tual merger 31; Motorists Mutual 38; 
Hingham Mutual 50; Maryland Casu- 
alty 49; Dairymen’s Mutual merger 56; 
Butchers’ Mutual changes name 64; 
Preferred Accident 66, 137; Northwest- 
ern Mutual 72; Aetna 78; Mayflower 
Mutual absorbed 84; Mid-Western In- 
demnity 87; Mutual Fire & Tornado 
Association 92; Firemen’s Fund 94; 
Kentucky and Louisville Mutual Insur- 
ance Company 96; Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty 99; Nebraska Hardware 110; 
Badger State Casualty 115; Manufac- 
turers Mutual 120; Hudson-Mohawk ab- 
sorbed 123; Lumbermens of Mansfield 
130. 


COURTS—aAuto dealers win Ohio suit 2; 


N. J. decision 8; Pennsylvania restrains 
licensing of auto dealers 16; sues to re- 
cover WDC premium 26; assigned risk 
employer liable 28; Missouri rehearing 
42, 118; volunteer firemen compensable 
80; Tennessee auto dealers 86; Kentucky 
rate injunction 93; authorizes assess- 
ment suits 108; St. Louis income tax 
106; shop steward under W. C. Act 116; 
workmen’s compensation decision 127; 
Erie school case 143. 


DEATHS—Leahy 4; Emery 12; Gunder- 


son 20; Brosmith 57; Dunn 65; Brown 
77; Collins 125; Barry 135. 


INDIVIDUALS — Shield 17; Watt 24; 


Downey 33; Malone 35; Wallace 37; 
Dressel 38; Dineen 45; Harper 49; Her- 
sey 50; Mingenbach 51; Johnson 54; 
King 60; Bisson 62; Hill 70; Christian 
72; Gibbs 74; Taylor 78; Gwaltney 81; 
Allyn 90; Forbes 98; Allen 99; Martin 
107; Lehmkuhl 110; Coburn, 111; Stone 
113; Grimm 114; Perkins 117; Brown 
122; Alexander 128; Nail 130; Dull 137; 
Gustafson 141. 


LEGISLATION—Keys in parked cars 19; 
would abolish WDC 23; Maine rate leg- 
islation 40; township: mutual bill 41; 
extension granted 44; Missouri im- 
pounded funds 47; Risk Research rating 
bill 59; propose West Virginia Insur- 
ance Commission 67; Tennessee bills bar 
dealer licensing 68; would authorize re- 
placement cover 75; Wyoming Dept. 
transfer vetoed 102. 


MEETINGS—fire prevention conference 
11; meetings scheduled by months— 
March 53, April 100; Highway Safety 
Conference 103; Michigan Mutuals 109; 
Fire Underwriters Assn. of Pacific 111; 
Mutual Transportation Underwriters 
129; Nebraska Mutuals 141; National 
Assn. of Mutual Ins. Cos. 139. 


MISCELLANEOUS—Knonxville self-insur- 
ance 9; Insurance Cyclopedia published 
10; Manitoba Fund fee 13; Saskatche- 
wan Insurance Office 27; urges changes 
in crop insurance 29; seek change in 
foreign regulations 34; hotel fire safety 
law 39; Richmond municipal property 
69; expand Saskatchewan fund 73; Mis- 
souri assigned risk plan 112. 


ORGANIZATIONS — Prepaid medical 


plans 36; Surety Association of America 


RULINGS — Wyoming minimum 


37; National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion 39, 134; Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies 51; All-Industry 
Committee 14; Risk Research Institute 
59; Association of New York State Mu- 


tual Casualty Companies 60; Allied 
Lines Association 61; American Bar As- 
sociation 79; National Assn. of Insur- 
ance Agents 122. 


RATES—Wisconsin compensation rate re- 


duction 5; boiler-machinery manual 7; 
Allied Lines Association 61; Massachu- 
setts fire rates 71; Minnesota U & O 
policies 83; Kentucky rate injunction 
93; auto liability rates 95, 131; glass 
rates 119. 


insur- 
ance rate requirements upped 18; pub- 
lic officers as agents 21; Wisconsin pen- 
alty measure constitutional 22; Wiscon- 
sin bans depreciation cover 32; Michi- 
gan rebating 55; license revocation 58; 
Michigan dwelling policies 63; Pennsyl- 
vania agents’ licensing 85; Connecticut 
amends nationwide definition 88; Penn- 
sylvania cold storage lockers 91; Missis- 
sippi bans depreciation cover 104; Un- 
ion-Group plan 115; Pa. agency qualifi- 
cation 121; reporting of fire claims 124; 
Tennessee license expirations 133; li- 
censing of auto dealers 136. 


STATISTICS—1946 accidental deaths 1; 


1946 fire loss 43; A & H premiums 46; 
Canadian premiums 48, 132; 1946 traf- 
fic deaths 52; U. S. fire losses by months 
—January 82, February 126; Canadian 
fire losses by months—January. 89, Feb- 
ruary 138; traffic fatalities by months 
—January 97, February 140. 


TAX—Savannah premium tax 6; St. Louis 


income tax 106; Florida tax not retro- 
active 142. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION — Hill 


heads Michigan commission 70. 
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Loss. Adjustments 





By William H. Rodda 





RANSPORTATION insurance 

policies are those protecting the 
owner of property from loss which 
results from transportation of the 
property from one location to another. 
The coverage under a transportation 
policy usually is restricted to specified 
territorial limits, and the coverage 
applies only while the property is in 
the custody of carriers which are de- 
fined in the form. 


The adjuster’s first step upon re- 
ceipt of a claim notice is to determine 
that a loss has occurred and that the 
property involved in the loss is that 
described in the policy. 


A trip transit policy is one issued 
to cover a specific load of goods be- 
tween points named in the policy. 
For example, the property may be a 
piece of machinery or a load of house- 
hold goods, being shipped from New 
York to Chicago. An annual transit 
policy is one written to protect the 
owner of goods during the policy 
term, usually one year, and is not lim- 
ited to an individual trip, but covers 
all property shipped to and from the 
insured. The coverage may be spe- 
cific as to a certain class of merchan- 
dise. If, for example, the policy de- 
scribes the property covered as “print- 
ing machinery,” and the loss occurred 
to a load of lettuce, there would be 
no coverage. However, the policy 
may describe the property as “all 
kinds of lawful goods and merchan- 
dise consisting principally of,” with 
a description of the merchandise in- 
serted at this point. In this case, the 
merchandise description is for under- 
writing purposes, and it does not 
limit the type of merchandise actually 
covered by the policy. The load of 


lettuce would be covered under such 
a description, even though the mer- 
chandise covered was described as 
“consisting principally of printing 
machinery.” 


The ownership of the property and 
the insured’s title or interest must be 
examined and compared with the cov- 
erage in the policy. A frequently 
used phrase covers property “owned, 
held in trust or on consignment.” An- 
other commonly used clause applies 
to property shipped by or to the in- 
sured at the insured’s risk. In all 
cases the adjuster must determine at 
whose risk the property was being 
shipped and whether the coverage 
under the policy ties in with the risk 
of shipment. For example, the prop- 
erty may be shipped f.o.b. the con- 
signee’s location, in which case title 
does not ordinarily pass until delivery 
to the consignee, and any loss occur- 
ring during transit would be at the 
risk of the shipper. On the other 
hand, if the shipment is f.o.b. the 
shipper’s location, the shipment is at 
the risk of the consignee. 


The question of what constitutes 
delivery sometimes is a difficult one 
to answer. In a case reported in 1945, 
a manufacturer of fur coats in New 
York sent two coats on consignment 
to a merchant in Cincinnati, with the 
title to remain in the manufacturer, 
and the consignee to be responsible 
for loss or damage by fire, burglary 
or otherwise, until the goods were 
returned or paid for. The merchant 
eventually decided to return the coats 
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and delivered them to the Railway 
Express Agency for shipment back 
to the manufacturer, and the coats 
were lost in transit. 


The City Court New York held 
that the merchant had complied with 
his obligation and had in effect de- 
livered the coats to the manufacturer 
when he delivered them to the Rail- 
way Express Agency for shipment to 
the manufacturer under a Dill of 
lading. The result of this decision 
was that the insurance company that 
had the transportation policy for the 
merchant was not responsible for the 
loss, because the coats were not at 
the risk of the insured at the time 
they were lost. 


The adjuster must examine all the 
agreements between the shipper and 
the consignee in order to determine 
whether the subject policy covers un- 
der the exact circumstances of the 
loss. There may be transportation 
policies in existence. for both shipper 
and consignee, and the determination 
of which policy pays would ordinar- 
ily depend upon whose risk the prop- 
erty was held at the time the loss 
occurred. 


Territorial limitations frequently 
are inserted in transportation policies 
and coverage may be effective only 
within the limits of a certain state, 
within a specified radius of the in- 
sured’s location, or within the conti- 
nental United States and Canada. 
“Radius” ordinarily is interpreted to 
mean a geometrical radius, that is, 
within an air line distance of the lo- 
cation named. Occasionally policies 
are written to cover within a specified 
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distance by highway, and the adjuster 
would have to determine whether the 
loss occurred within the shortest high- 
way distance. 


Most transportation policies are 
written to protect against specified 
perils, and the adjuster must ascertain 
whether the loss resulted from one of 
the perils named in the policy. For 
example, the mere loss or mysterious 
disappearance of a package during 
shipment is not sufficient to justify 
payment where the coverage is for 
such perils as fire, collision and theft. 
There must be reasonable evidence to 
indicate how the merchandise was lost 
or damaged, and it is part of the ad- 
juster’s job to secure satisfactory evi- 
dence, and to check evidence submit- 
ted by the insured. 


A few transportation policies are 
written in rather broad general terms 
and may cover loss or damage result- 
ing from “any external cause.” This 
would not cover loss resulting from 
any inherent quality of the merchan- 
dise itself, but it would cover just 
about anything which could happen 
to the merchandise from outside the 
package. 


Occasionally policies will cover 
loss resulting from “the perils of 
transportation.” There never has been 
a satisfactory definition of this term 
and underwriters are inclined to aban- 
don its use. However, the adjuster 
will come into contact with it, and he 
must determine whether the accident 
to the merchandise is something which 
might reasonably be considered as re- 
sulting from a peril of transportation. 


Under all transportation policies, 
the question of subrogation from the 
carrier is extremely important. The 
liability of a common carrier is almost 
absolute, except from acts of God 
and acts of the public enemy. In most 
cases the value of a shipment can be 
recovered from a common carrier 
within the limits specified in the bill 
of lading or express receipt. The ad- 
juster must secure a copy of the bill 
of lading or express receipt and ex- 
amine its contents to determine how 
much recovery can be secured from 
the carrier. Express shipments com- 
monly are limited in value to $50 per 
shipment, or to 50c per pound for 
shipments in excess of one hundred. 
Where the bill of lading or the re- 
ceipt refers to limitations in the tariffs 
filed by the carrier, it is the adjuster’s 
obligation to examine those tariffs 
and determine just what the limita- 
tions are and how much _ recovery 
there may be to the insurance com- 
pany. 
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It is important also for the adjuster 
to give immediate notice to the car- 
rier, or to see that the insured gives 
notice, so that all terms of the bill 
of lading or receipt as to notice of 
loss are accurately complied with. It 
always is possible that the carrier will 
delay payment in the hope that the 
claim will be forgotten until time for 
suit has passed. The adjuster must 
see that the insurance company 1s 
fully advised of all its rights against 
the carrier, so that suit can be filed 
within the time limit if it is the com- 
pany’s desire to enter a suit for sub- 
rogation. The adjuster also must col- 
lect all the evidence necessary to prove 
the claim, and this may require some 
persistence and ingenuity when the 
carrier is inclined to resist payment. 


It is interesting to note that many 
transportation policies do not cover 
shipments by mail or parcel post, nor 
do they cover shipments by airplane 
unless specifically endorsed on the 
policy. The transportation policy is 
designed to cover shipments by com- 
mon carrier such as railroads, truck- 
men and inland waterways, and other 
types of policies are used for parcel 
post and air shipments. 


NOTHER form of transportation 
policy is that issued to a carrier 
to protect it from loss as a result 
of its liability to a shipper or con- 
signee. Such policies are strictly le- 
gal liability policies, and do not insure 
the merchandise carried. The adjuster 
is most likely to come into contact 
with these policies in connection with 
motor truck cargo claims. Most truck- 
men are required to carry motor truck 
cargo insurance, either as a result of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
rules where they are interstate haul- 
ers, or in connection with state laws 
where they are intrastate haulers. 


The liability of a common carrier 
for the goods in his custody is ex- 
tremely broad, and ordinarily he is 
responsible for any loss except that 
resulting from acts of God, acts of 
the public enemy, action of public 
authority, damage resulting from a 
condition inherent in the goods ship- 
ped, and loss for which the shipper 
himself is responsible. Roughly, it 
may be said that the common carrier 
may not be liable for loss resulting 
from lightning, flood, war, or riot 
and civil commotion. However, gen- 
eralizations are dangerous and_ the 
adjuster should refer to the company 


or to competent legal authority any 
question where he believes the carrier 
may not be liable for loss. 


The great majority of motor truck 
cargo losses occur from (1) collision 
or overturn of the transporting ve- 
hicle, (2) fire in the vehicle or in a 
warehouse or terminal, (3) theft, and 
(4) from loss of merchandise due to 
careless handling or mis-shipment. 
The trucker is responsible for all such 
losses and must make them good to 
the owner. 


Having determined to his satisfac- 
tion the liability of the truckman, the 
next step for the adjuster is to ascer- 
tain whether the loss has resulted 
from a peril named in the insurance 
policy. Motor truck cargo policies 
ordinarily are written on a specified 
perils basis and they do not cover 
losses resulting from unnamed haz- 
ards. For example, motor truck cargo 
policies often do not cover myste- 
rious disappearance of merchandise. 
Perils commonly named include fire, 
collision and overturn, and theft, and 
there must be reasonable evidence that 
one of the specified perils is respon- 
sible for the loss. Mysterious dis- 
appearance is not theft, and there 
are many ways in which merchandise 
can disappear other than by theft. 


It also is important to note that 
motor truck cargo policies usually ex- 
clude loss resulting from theft by the 
insured’s employees. One trucker had 
a series of mysterious disappearance 
losses, and neither the trucker nor 
the adjuster were able to uncover any 
evidence as to how the losses occurred. 
The packages were checked in at an 
eastern terminal, but they never ap- 
peared at the western terminal for 
which they were destined. The truck- 
er contended that the merchandise 
must have been stolen, either by out- 
siders or by his own employees. He 
carried a motor truck cargo insurance 
policy which excluded loss resulting 
from theft by his employees, and he 
carried also a fidelity bond which cov- 
ered theft by employees. It was his 
contention that the cargo insurance 
company and the fidelity bond insur- 
ance company should get together and 
determine which would pay the loss. 
However, this is not correct, because 
it is the insured’s obligation under 
both policies to prove his loss under 
the terms of the policy. Where he is 
unable to prove with reasonable evi- 
dence that the loss is covered under 
a specific policy, he is not able to re- 
cover under that policy. As a matter 
of fact, there are many other ways 
in which cargo can be lost other than 
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by theft. Cargo can be delivered to 
the wrong person, who keeps it and 
says nothing. While this is a dishon- 
est act on the part of the recipient, it 
is not a theft loss as covered under 
the policy, because the proximate 
cause of the loss was misdelivery and 
not the theft. 


Salvage is an important obligation 
of the adjuster in connection with 
motor truck cargo losses. The ad- 
juster should get to the scene of an 
accident as soon as possible and ar- 
range for removal of the merchan- 
dise, and an adequate guard, if re- 
moval is impossible immediately. Fre- 
quently an overturn with minor phys- 
ical damage will result in a total loss 
as a result of pilferage by neighbors. 
People who are otherwise honest citi- 
zens of their community seem to con- 
sider the contents of an overturned 
truck legitimate prey. It is an obli- 
gation of the adjuster to get an ade- 
quate guard on duty in order to keep 
the loss at a minimum. Perishable 
goods must be handled with extreme 
speed to prevent deterioration and 
also to avoid condemnation of an en- 
tire load by health authorities, if some 
deterioration becomes evident. 


The adjuster will find attached to 
most motor truck cargo policies an 
endorsement required by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, or by a 
state public utility commission, and in 
the case of an interstate operator there 
may be both types of endorsements 
attached to the policy. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission endorsement 
is typical of these and it requires the 
insurance company to become the 
guarantor of the truckman’s obliga- 
tion to his customers, up to nominal 
limits of $1,000 per truck and $2,000 
per catastrophe. Within these limits, 
the insurance company is obligated 
to guarantee payment of any loss for 
which the truckman is liable, even 
though it is not covered by the insur- 
ance policy. 


There are two situations where this 
clause becomes important and the ad- 
juster must be on the alert for them. 
The first situation is where the loss is 
not covered by the insurance policy 
and for some reason the trucker does 
not voluntarily make it good to the 
shipper. The insurance company is 
obligated to pay the shipper, but the 
insurance company has a right of sub- 
rogation against the trucker. This is 
an odd situation where the insurance 
company is subrogated to a claim 
against its own policyholder. The 
theoretical procedure in such a case 
is for the shipper to make claim 
against the insurance company when 
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the trucker does not pay. However, 
the adjuster ordinarily can persuade 
the trucker to make payment directly, 
and avoid the trouble of having pay- 
ment made by the insurance company 
and then having the insurance com- 
pany collect it from the trucker. 


The second circumstance where this 
obligation of the insurance company 
becomes important is where the truck- 
man is bankrupt. There have been 
several cases within recent years 
where truckers failed to pay large 
numbers of claims (which were not 
covered by their insurance policies) 
and allowed these claims to accumu- 
late as their financial condition deter- 
iorated. When these truckmen went 
into the hands of receivers, the insur- 
ance companies on these lines found 
themselves obligated to pay large 
numbers of individual claims. While 
the limit of liability under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission endorse- 
ment is $1,000 per truck and $2,000 
per accident, an accumulation of sev- 
eral thousand claims can result in a 
tremendous total liability to the in- 
surance company. 


It is necessary for the adjuster to 
collect and examine all these claims 
as rapidly as possible, in order that 
the insurance company’s total liability 
can be determined. The adjuster 
should examine immediately the ter- 
minals of the trucker, in order to 
determine whether unclaimed mer- 
chandise in the terminal can be iden- 
tified as that described in some of the 
claims. Unclaimed packages which 
have lost their identifying labels may 
satisfy a considerable proportion of 
the claims if they are identified im- 
mediately. Otherwise, such merchan- 
dise will be sold by the receivers and 
will go into the general funds to meet 
obligations of the bankrupt trucker. 


The adjuster also should see that 
all claims are filed with the receivers 
in order to get as much recovery as 
possible under the subrogation rights 
of the insurance company. 


In case of damage to a terminal of 
a trucker, the adjuster must deter- 
mine whether the property actually 
was in course of transportation or 
whether it was in storage. Policies 
contain various time limits as to cov- 
erage in terminals and these time 
limits should be accurately applied. 
Many of them extend only for periods 
of seventy-two hours, and merchan- 
dise which is in the terminal longer 
than the specified time is at the risk 
of the trucker, and the insurance com- 
pany no longer is liable. In other 
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cases the policy may cover for a peri- 
od as long as thirty days, but in any 
case the merchandise actually must 
be in course of transportation and in 
the terminal only temporarily inci- 
dental to such transportation. 


NOTHER type of legal liability 
insurance policy is the bailees’ 
customers policy such as that issued 
to laundries and dry cleaners, the fur- 
riers’ customers policy, and the cold 
storage locker policy. Such policies 
cover the legal liability of the insured 
as a bailee, but they are different from 
motor truck cargo policies in that they 
also cover the interest of the owner 
of the property, and pay for loss re- 
gardless of liability on the part of the 
insured. In other words, these poli- 
cies insure the property described 
against loss from the perils specific- 
ally enumerated in the policy, and 
protect both the interests of the bailee 
and the bailor. 


The laundry and dry cleaner’s form 
covers the property of customers ac- 
cepted by the insured for cleaning, 
renovating, pressing, dyeing, repair- 
ing, or laundry, while on the insured’s 
premises and while being transported 
to and from his premises and the 
premises of the customers. It is im- 
portant to note that the laundry and 
dry cleaners bailees’ customers policy 
does not cover property in storage. 
In this respect, it is different from 
the furriers’ customers form and the 
cold storage locker form. Neither 
does the laundry and dry cleaners 
policy cover goods while in the cus- 
tody of other dyers and cleaners or 
laundries, unless such coverage is 
specifically extended in the policy. 


The insured frequently is given the 
privilege of adjusting losses which do 
not amount to more than $100, and 
the adjuster will come into contact 
with the coverage most frequently in 
connection with fire and windstorm 
losses, or a burglary where a large 
amount of property has been stolen. 
Most policies require that the insured 
notify the police in connection with 
all thefts for which claims are made. 
This is an important provision because 
there is occasionally a launderer or 
dry cleaner who does not wish to re- 
port a theft for fear of offending 
some employee about whom he is 
suspicious, but whom he would not 
wish to lose as long as he could get 
the insurance company to pay the 
losses. 
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It was the conflict between bailees’ 
customers laundry and dry cleaners 
policy and the 10% extension of cov- 
erage under the household furniture 
policy that brought about the Agree- 
ment of Guiding Principles, Fire-In- 
land. Principle 7 of the Agreement 
of Guiding Principles is specifically 
designed to make the bailees’ custom- 
ers insurance primary coverage over 
the off-premises coverage of the 
household contents insurance. 


Occasionally an adjuster may find 
that some insurance companies in- 
volved in a laundry loss are not sub- 
scribers to the Agreement of Guiding 
Principles. In such cases it probably 
will be necessary to secure instruc- 
tions from the company home office 
regarding the handling of claims. 


Under the bailees’ customers pol- 
icy, the company ordinarily has the 
right of adjustment with the owner of 
the property, or the option to adjust 
with and pay to the insured. In a 
case decided by the Illinois Appellate 
Court in 1946, it was determined that 
an individual to whom no certificate 
of insurance was issued does not have 
a right of direct action against the 
insurance company. In cases where a 
certificate has been issued, this be- 
comes a direct contract between the 
insurance company and the certificate 
holder, and there is a right of direct 
action. 


Salvage action may reduce the loss 
considerably in connection with these 
bailees’ customers policies. The in- 
genuity of the adjuster may be called 
upon to provide cleaning and repair 
facilities in the case of a fire-dam- 
aged laundry or fur warehouse, or he 
may be called upon to provide refrig- 
eration facilities following damage to 
a cold storage locker plant. The ad- 
juster must recognize the need for 
immediate action in connection with 
such losses because the property de- 
teriorates rapidly within a few hours. 


Occasionally an adjuster may find 
that a bailee will purchase a straight 
legal liability policy in order to cut 
down on his expense. In such cases 
the adjuster must determine whether 
there is actual legal liability on the 
part of the insured before authorizing 
any payment. The liability of a bailee 
is not nearly as broad as that of a 
‘ommon carrier. The bailee is required 
only to exercise ordinary care, and he 
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may not have any legal liability what- 
ever for a fire or windstorm loss. 


_ the many different types 
of inland marine policies which 
are issued to business firms to pro- 
tect their property while in the cus- 
tody of others, or under circumstances 
which may be covered by an inland 
marine form, the jeweler’s block pol- 
icy is one of the most important. It 
is primarily a policy to cover the prop- 
erty of the insured at his own loca- 
tion, and in this respect is different 
irom most inland marine policies. 
However, there are elements of bail- 
ces’ customers coverage, in that prop- 
erty of others in the custody ot the 
insured also is covered. 


The coverage of the jeweler’s block 
policy is difterent trom that of any 
other insurance policy, and the ad- 
juster should tamuliarize himselit with 
its peculiarities before attempting to 
adjust a loss under it. One ot the ex- 
clusions applying to risks on land 
provides that the policy does not cover 
“loss or damage (including loss or 
damage by fire or theit) directly or 
indirectly contributed to, by or resuit- 
ing from typhoon, hurricane, to.nado, 
cyclone, volcanic eruption, earthquake, 
flood (meaning rising navigable wat- 
ers) subterranean fire or other con- 
vulsion of nature.” It is evident at 
once that the jeweler’s block policy 
does not provide fire and extended 
coverage where the loss or damage is 
contributed to by one of the hazards 
mentioned. It is an interesting specu- 
lation as to whether ‘windstorm dam- 
age would be covered if the wind- 
storm were not sufficiently violent to 
be considered a “convulsion of na- 
ture.” 


The basic coverage of the jeweler’s 
block policy is extremely broad in 
that it covers loss or damage “arising 
from any cause whatsoever” except 
as excluded. The adjuster frequently 
will find that a jeweler’s block policy 
is written according to the basic cov- 
erage, and there will be a fire, or a 
fire and extended coverage, policy 
written independently of the jeweler’s 
block policy. Protection against these 
perils also may be added to the jewel- 
er’s block policy by endorsement. 


There is an “other insurance” 
clause in the jeweler’s block policy 


which makes the coverage legal lia- 
bility insurance where there is any 
other insurance which would attach 
if the jeweler’s block policy had not 
been issued, regardless of whether the 
insurance be in the name of the in- 
sured or of any third party. In cases 
where jewelry has been left in the 
custody of the insured and it forms 
part of a claim for loss, the adjuster 
must determine whether there is other 
insurance on jewelry which is the 
property of others. It may be neces- 
sary to resort to the provisions of the 
Agreement of Guiding Principles in 
order to determine which insurance is 
to be considered primary when there 
are two policies applying. 


Processor’s floater policies will be 
found issued to manufacturers or 
merchants who have property in the 
custody of others for the completion 
of a process on the goods. Clothing 
manufacturers frequently have var- 
ious parts of garments made or proc- 
essed by specialists in a particular 
type of work. It is customary for 
them to buy a garment contractor’s 
floater or other processor’s floater to 
protect the property while it is in the 
hands of the processor. Most losses 
to be adjusted under these policies 
will be fire losses, and the determina- 
tion of value will follow the ordinary 
fire adjustment procedure. However, 
it is essential that inventories be 
chegked carefully to make sure that 
the! garments claimed actually are 
damaged in the fire. Burglary losses 
should be examined with great care. 
A burglary loss is infrequent, because 
completed merchandise can seldom be 
secured. A reported burglary loss 
may prove to be a case of conversion, 
or the result of some other dishonest 
act, or an attempt to cover up a short 
inventory. 


Adjustments frequently involve 
policies covering for both bailee and 
bailor, and the terms of the agreement 
between the two must be examined 
with care. In cases where the agree- 
ment ‘is not in writing, it may be ne- 
cessary to consider the customs in the 
trade, and all verbal agreements be- 
tween the bailee and the bailor. The 
Agreement of Guiding Principles In- 
land-Inland and Fire-Inland have 
helped to clarify many of the difficult 
situations but it still is necessary for 
the adjuster to examine carefully all 
contracts and agreements between the 
processor and his customer. 
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FINAL REPORT ON THE 
MISSOURI COMPROMISE 


HEN the Missouri Supreme 

.Court—on March 10, 1947— 
refused motions for rehearing in the 
case of State of Missouri vs. Amer- 
ican Insurance Company et al., it is 
safe to say that the ruling pleased a 
great many stock fire insurance exec- 
utives, despite the fact that this re- 
fusal stood to cost their companies a 


total of $2,090,000 in fines. 


For the turning down of the mo- 
tions for rehearing, which had been 
made both by counsel for the State 
of Missouri and by counsel for 122 
leading stock fire insurance carriers, 
probably meant the definite end of a 
controversy over Missouri fire insur- 
ance rates which has been in and out 
of the courts for some twenty-five 
years, and which has had consequences 
never envisioned by the most farsee- 
ing when the litigation began. 


Among these consequences have 
been: the loss of millions of dollars 
by the stock fire insurance companies 
concerned ; Federal penitentiary terms 
for the most potent political bess in 
Missouri history and for a former 
Missouri Superintendent of Insur- 
ance; and, indirectly, the rise of the 
present situation in which insurance 
is forced to contemplate the possibil- 
ity of some degree of Federal regu- 
lation. 


With the passage of time the issues 
which inspired the controversy orig- 
inally have lost some of their im- 
portance, or have become less contro- 
versial. Many of the principal figures 
are dead. But the controversy itself, 
climaxed by what has come to be 
known as “The Missouri Comprom- 
ise,” promises to go down into insur- 
ance history as one of the milestones 
in the long struggle to determine the 
extent which the institution of insur- 
ance should be regulated by govern- 
ment. 


The detailed story of the Missouri 
controversy lies buried today in court 
files, and in yellowing clippings in 
newspaper morgues. Its conclusion 
would seem to merit an effort to bring 
together, in brief form, an outline of 
its principal developments, if only to 
save those having some interest in the 


matter in the future the labor of dig- 
ging out the facts from scattered 
sources. Such an outline is what the 
following paragraphs hope to furnish. 


The American Insurance Company 
case, just ended by the Missouri Su- 
preme Court’s refusal of a rehearing 
and by the statement of counsel for 
the insurance companies that no fur- 
ther steps would be taken, was only 
the latest and possibly the least dra- 
matic phase of the Missouri fire in- 
surance rate controversy. It was an 
action in quo warranto brought di- 
rectly before the Missouri Supreme 
Court in 1939 by Roy McKittrick, 
who was then Missouri’s Attorney 
General. He contended that a num- 
ber of stock fire insurance companies, 
which had been accused in another 
action before the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Kansas City of having 
been involved in the bribery of Mis- 
souri’s Superintendent of Insurance, 
should be fined or ousted from Mis- 
souri. By later amendment Attorney 
General McKittrick contended also 
that these stock fire insurance com- 
panies had violated the Missouri anti- 
trust laws, through such concerted 
activities as the making of uniform 
rates and the payment of uniform 
commissions to insurance agents. 


In its opinion rendered December 
31, 1946, the Missouri Supreme Court 
held that the stock fire insurance com- 
panies involved in the American In- 
surance Company case had “misused 
and abused their separate corporate 
franchises to do business in this state 
in that each of them, through a duly 
authorized agent, sought to obtain and 
obtained a fraudulent settlement of 
the insurance rate litigation by fraud 
and the bribing of the state official 
charged with the duty of supervising 
insurance rates in this state.” Fines 
levied by the court amounted to $2,- 
090,000. The opinion did not hold, 
however, that there had been violation 
of the Missouri anti-trust laws, or of 
the Missouri fire insurance rating 
law, findings which will be discussed 
in greater detail later. 


The opinion in the case just decided 
gave a fairly comprehensive back- 
ground of the history of the Missouri 
fire insurance rate controversy. 


“This quo warranto proceeding 
might be termed a climax to a legal 
battle, between the state and the stock 
fire insurance companies, over the 
question of rates to be charged for 
fire, lightning, and windstorm insur- 
ance in this state,” the opinion recited. 


“This controversy was commenced 
in January, 1922, when then Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Ben C. Hyde 
issued an order reducing the rates in 
Missouri 15%. An injunction suit 
was filed by the insurance companies 
to prevent the enforcement of that 
order. The case was dismissed and 
the order withdrawn pursuant to a 
stipulation . . .On October 9, 1922, 
an order was made by the Superin- 
tendent reducing the rates 10%. 


“Then 160 stock fire insurance com- 
panies jointly filed a statutory review 
proceeding in the Circuit Court of 
Cole County, and the case was heard 
by John I. Williamson as referee. 
The insurance companies, after a 
long legal battle, lost that contest. 
The case was decided on the merits 
in June, 1926, by the Supreme Court 
of this state... . Certiorari proceed- 
ings were dismissed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. . . . The 
10%, which had been collected pend- 
ing the litigation, was subsequently 
refunded to the policyholders. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
did not ‘pass upon the merits. The 
case was there dismissed because all 
the companies had joined in one suit 
and a Federal question was not in- 
volved. The ultimate cost of insur- 
ance to the policyholders was what 
will hereinafter be termed the Hyde 
or the 90% rate. 


“The final chapter of that particu- 
lar case was written April 14, 1930, 
when the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of National 
Fire Insurance Company of Hartford 
vs. Thompson . . . affirmed a judg- 
ment of the Federal District Court at 
Kansas City in the case of Aetna In- 
surance Company vs. Hyde. There- 
after all of the cases pending in the 
Federal court at that time, in whicli 
the 90% rate was questioned, were 
dismissed and the Hyde reduction 
order became final. While the litiga- 
tion over the 10% reduction order 
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was pending in the Circuit Court, the 
Superintendent made an order reduc- 
ing the rates 15% below the 100% 
rate. Other litigation followed. 


“About the time the controversy 
over the 10% reduction order termi- 
nated, the controversy over rates was 
approached from a different angle. 
On December 30, 1929, the Missouri 
Inspection Bureau, which is the agen- 
cy in this state for each of the re- 
spondents in this case on the question 
of establishing rates, notified the In- 
surance Superintendent that a new 
schedule of rates would be filed, in- 
creasing the rates over the Hyde or 
90% rate by 16-2/3%, which would 
place the rate at 105%. The bureau 
acted for over 200 companies. 


“When the schedules were filed, 
which were to become effective as of 
June 1, 1930, then Superintendent of 
Insurance Joseph B. Thompson re- 
fused to approve the increase. On 
May 28, 1930, thereupon, 139 com- 
panies filed 137 separate suits in the 
Federal court at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, seeking to enjoin the Superin- 
tendent from interfering with the 
collection of the increased rates, the 
contention being that the 90% rate 
was confiscatory. The Federal court 
issued a restraining order, but ordered 
that the amount collected in excess 
of the 90% rate be impounded and 
held in trust pending the litigation. 
That court appointed the Hon. Paul 
Barnett, master in chancery, to hear 
the cases and report his findings of 
facts and conclusions of law. The 
master filed his report with the court 
during the year 1933. The commis- 
sioner’s findings were generally in 
favor of the insurance companies. 


“In June, 1930, a suit was filed in 
the Circuit Court of Cole County in 
which 74 companies finally joined for 
a review of the order of the Super- 
intendent of Insurance denying a 16- 
2/3% increase in rates. That court 
also required the excess premiums 
collected to be impounded and held in 
trust pending the litigation. The ref- 
eree, D. F. Calfee, appointed by the 
Cole County Circuit Court, heard the 
case and in December, 1934, filed his 
report finding that the companies 
were entitled to a major portion of 
the increase. 


“The cases in the Federal court 
were separate suits. In February, 
1934, five of these cases had been sub- 
mitted and briefed in the Federal 
court consisting of three Federal 
judges. The cases were taken under 
advisement. On April 29, 1935, the 
five cases which had been so submitted 
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were by the court re-referred to the 
master for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether the companies had re- 
funded the excess collected pending 
the controversy over the Hyde reduc- 
tion order. 


“In May, 1935, while the cases 
were thus pending in the Federal and 
state courts, the whole controversy 
was attempted to be settled, and a 
stipulation and settlement were sub- 
mitted to both the Federal and the 
state courts. On June 22, 1935, a ‘Mo- 
tion for Decree’ was filed in the Fed- 
eral court in each of the cases pend- 
ing therein. On February 1, 1936, a 
decree was entered, pursuant to the 
settlement and motion, dismissing 
each suit and providing for the dis- 
tribution of the funds, amounting to 
nearly $10,000,000. 


“The settlement agreement of May 
18, 1935, between R. E. O'Malley, 
Superintendent of Insurance, and the 
companies, further provided for the 
reduction of all fire and windstorm 
rates from the 105% level being col- 
lected, the reestablishment of the 
100% level effective May 1, 1935, and 
further that the companies would file 
new rate schedules which would pro- 
duce a rate level of not more than 
97.6% of the original printed rates. 
New rate schedules were accordingly 
prepared, filed and approved, effective 
November 11, 1935. The schedules 
actually filed by the companies and 
approved by the Superintendent of 
Insurance gave a rate level of 88.87%. 


“Later, when it appeared that the 
settlement had been obtained by brib- 
ery, a motion was filed in the Federal 
court by then Superintendent of In- 
surance Ray B. Lucas, setting forth 
the alleged bribery of ,O’Malley and 
asking the court to require each of 
the companies to show cause why the 
decree entered should not be set aside, 
and the money collected by the insur- 
ance companies pursuant to the settle- 
ment be returned to the custodian and 
distributed to the policyholders. . . 


“The case in the state court came 
to a final conclusion when this court 
en bane decided that the compromise 
and settlement were void, and that 
the Circuit Court of Cole County had 
no jurisdiction of the subject matter, 
because all of the companies in the 
state court had joined in one suit to 
review the order of the Superinten- 
dent denying the increase. This court 
held that to review such a question 
each company must bring a separate 
suit ; and that ‘Since no proper action 
was brought to review the order de- 
nying the proposed increase, there 


was no pending issue for the court to 
decide or for the parties to com- 
promise and settle.’ 


“After the alleged bribery was pub- 
licized the Attorney General insti- 
tuted the present proceedings in quo 
warranto.” 


HE development which set the 

Missouri fire insurance rate con- 
troversy entirely apart from other 
controversies between insurance car- 
riers and state insurance regulatory 
authorities over rates—a type of dis- 
pute by no means uncommon—was, 
of course, the procuring of a settle- 
ment by means of bribery. As far as 
investigators have been able to deter- 
mine a total of $440,000 was paid to 
Thomas J. Pendergast, at that time 
Democratic political boss of Kansas 
City and a national figure, for the use 
of his influence in persuading Mis- 
souri Superintendent of Insurance R. 
E. O'Malley to agree to a compromise 
settlement releasing approximately 
$10,000,000 in fire insurance premi- 
ums which had been impounded in 
Kansas City by order of the United 
States District Court there. 


The money was collected from 
stock fire insurance companies having 
an interest in the impounded premi- 
ums—there were 137 companies con- 
cerned with the impounded fund—by 
Charles R. Street, Chicago, western 
manager of the Great American In- 
surance Company. He passed it on to 
Pendergast, using as messenger boy 
A. L. McCormack, a St. Louisan who 
had been president of the Missouri 
Association of Insurance Agents and 
of the St. Louis Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. Parts of the $440,000 
trickled down to McCormack and 
O’Malley—$62,500 apiece. 


The idea of buying a compromise 
apparently originated with O’Malley, 
who inquired of McCormack whether 
he thought the stock fire insurance 
companies would be interested in se- 
curing a compromise. He suggested 
that Street, who as chairman of the 
Subscribers Actuarial Committee in 
Chicago had been in active charge of 
the rate controversy litigation over 
the years, have a meeting with Pen- 
dergast to discuss a compromise. 
After conferring with Street and with 
O’Malley, McCormack arranged for 
Street to meet Pendergast in a room 
at the Palmer House in Chicago. 
When the meeting ended Street told 
McCormack he had agreed to pay 
Pendergast $500,000 when a settle- 
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ment of the rate controversy had been 
made. Later Street sent McCormack 
to tell Pendergast, at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago, that he would in- 
crease the amount to $750,000. 


On May 9, 1935, McCormack came 
to Chicago, received $50,000 in cur- 
rency' from Street, flew to Kansas 
City, and turned the money over to 
Pendergast in the latter’s office at the 
Jackson County Democratic Club. On 
May 18, 1935, as the result of a meet- 
ing held in Kansas City a few days 
earlier between Street, O’ Malley, and 
others, a compromise agreement was 
signed by O’Malley and his counsel. 
Street and his counsel, Robert J. Fo- 
lonie of Chicago, signed it a few days 
later. 


On May 21, 1935, McCormack vis- 
ited Street’s Chicago office, and was 
given another $50,000 in currency. He 
went to Kansas City by train and 
turned the money over to Pendergast 
in his office at the Jackson County 
Democratic Club. Pendergast retain- 
ed only $5,000; the remainder Mc- 
Cormack divided equally between 
himself and O’Malley. On April 1, 
1936, McCormack visited Street’s 
Chicago office, and was given $330,- 
000 in currency. He delivered this to 
Pendergast at the latter’s Kansas City 
home. Pendergast kept $250,000 ; the 
other $80,000 McCormack divided 
equally between O’Malley and him- 
self. On October 24, 1936, Street 
transmitted $10,000 by bank ‘credit 
to McCormack at St. Louis, and Mc- 
Cermack delivered this to Pender- 
gast at the Menorah Hospital in Kan- 
sas City. 


Thus, of the $750,000 payment 
promised by Street for a compromise 
settlement, apparently only $440,000 
was paid. Possibly Street’s death in 
Chicago early in 1938 prevented pay- 
ment of the $310,000 balance. 


The payments came to light through 
a routine investigation of the records 
of Earnest H. Hicks, a Chicago at- 
torney who died October 22, 1935, 
by agents of the United States Bureau 
of Internal Revenue who were check- 
ing for income tax liability. Hicks 
had been the partner of Robert J. 
Folonie, attorney for the stock fire 
insurance companies throughout the 
Missouri rate controversy. These 
agents discovered that on May 9, 
1935, the firm of Hicks and Folonie 
had received from Charles R. Street 
fourteen checks from various stock 
fire insurance companies, to the total 
amount of $100,500, and had issued 
Street checks for this amount in re- 
turn. They sought an explanation 
from Street, who is reported to have 
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refused to be more specific than to 
say that he had turned the money over 
to a man high in Missouri politics 
who was not a public official. Later 
Street paid income tax on this amount. 


Intensive investigation opened the 
trail that led eventually to Pender- 
gast, O’Malley and McCormack. On 
April 7, 1939, Pendergast was in- 
dicted by the Federal grand jury at 
Kansas City for having evaded pay- 
ment of Federal income tax on $315,- 
000; later he was reindicted and this 
charge included in the new indict- 
ment. On May 22, 1939, he appeared 
before Judge Merrill E. Otis in the 
United States District Court at Kan- 
sas City, and entered a plea of guilty 
to both counts of an indictment charg- 
ing Federal income tax evasion. He 
was sentenced to serve one year and 
three months in Leavenworth Peni- 
tentiary, and fined $10,000. He was 
also given a three-year suspended sen- 
tence, and placed on probation for 
three years. He began serving his 
sentence on May 29, 1939. He died 
several years after his release. 


On May 27, 1939, O’Malley enter- 
ed a plea of guilty to both counts of a 
somewhat similar indictment. He was 
sentenced to a year and a day in 
Leavenworth Penitentiary, fined $5,- 
000, given a two-year suspended sen- 
tence and placed on probation for 
three years. He began serving his 


sentence on May 29, 1939. 


The compromise agreement which 
had been reached covered the dispo- 
sition of the pending cases, the dis- 
position of the impounded funds, and 
the approval of new fire insurance 
rates. The impounded funds were to 
be distributed 20% to the policyhold- 
ers who had contributed them, 50% 
to the stock fire insurance carriers 
involved, and 30% to Street and Fo- 
lonie as trustees. Out of this 30% 
Street and Folonie were to pay the 
expenses of the litigation, with any 
remainder then to go to the stock fire 
insurance companies. 


When this compromise agreement 
was presented to the Circuit Court at 
Jefferson City—where funds also had 
been impounded—Judge Nike G. Se- 
vier refused to accept it. He ordered 
the entire $1,786,000 fund impounded 
in his court to be returned to the poli- 
cyholders, and in this he was sus- 
tained by the Missouri Supreme 
Court. The three-judge Federal 
Court at Kansas City, however, ap- 
proved the compromise on February 
1, 1936, and distribution of the im- 
pounded premiums held under its con- 
trol was begun. 
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. When the United States District 
Court at Kansas City learned that it 
had been imposed upon, in having a 
fraudulent compromise presented to 
it for approval, it ordered the return 
to its custody of the impounded pre- 
miums which had been distributed to 
the stock fire insurance companies. 
It also directed the companies to show 
cause why all of this money, with in- 
terest, should not be returned to the 
policyholders. Eventually the District 
Court did order this money returned 
to the policyholders, rendering this 
decision on August 14, 1940. On 
April 12, 1941, it closed this phase of 
the matter by denying motions for 
modification of its opinion, findings 
of fact, and conclusions of law, and 
by denying new trials. 


Almost two years intervened be- 
tween the uncovering of the fraud, 
and the return of the impounded pre- 
miums to the policyholders by the 
United States District Court’s deci- 
sion. Months of that time were de- 
voted to a thorough exploration of 
the circumstances surrounding the 
fraudulent compromise _ settlement, 
under the direction of Paul V. Bar- 
nett, a special master appointed by 
the District Court. He held hearings 
in Chicago, New York, Hartford, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City, at which the 
ranking executives of the stock fire 
insurance companies involved were 
examined as to their knowledge of 
Street’s activities. 


Without resorting to legal techni- 
calities the position taken by the stock 
fire insurance companies might be 
summarized somewhat as follows: 
They did not wish to take advantage 
ot the terms of the compromise agree- 
ment, once fraud had been revealed, 
and felt that the impounded premiums 
which had been distributed to them 
should be returned to the custody of 
the District Court. But the companies 
had had no knowledge of, or part in, 
the fraud ; they had*been betrayed by 
Street, their agent. But once the 
premiums had been returned, the 
companies felt that the question of 
their distribution should be deter- 
mined upon the merits of the con- 
troversy which had existed before the 
compromise settlement. 


Without going into details, much 
of the questioning of the stock fire 
insurance executives was devoted to 
attempting to learn how they had been 
led to pay out such large sums of 
money to Street without having satis- 
fied themselves as to the uses to which 
he intended to put these funds. The 
answer, repeated over and over, was 
that Street occupied an eminent place 
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in the business, and that they had such 
confidence in him that they did not 
think to question his activities in con- 
nection with handling the Missouri 
fire insurance rate controversy. In no 
case did it appear that any of the 
executives suspected Street was col- 
lecting a bribe fund. 


ven Folonie, who worked with 
Street for many years as the attorney 
for the stock fire insurance companies 
in the Missouri rate litigation, had 
acceptable explanations for his lack 
of suspicion when Street had asked 
him to endorse checks made payable 
to Folonie. He had the idea that 
Street was paying for legal advice 
other than his own and did not want 
him to know the identity of the other 

lawyers; because certain St. Louis 
‘and Kansas City insurance agents 
were bringing extreme pressure for 
the payment of commissions due 
them, it seemed possible that Street 
was being required to pay them in 
cash and to take assignment of their 
interests in the impounded funds; he 
thought that it might be necessary to 
make some adjustment with the com- 
panies involved in the state rate liti- 
gation, and not in the Federal contro- 
versy, in case the state litigation was 
lost, as it was later. 


The result of the Federal contro- 
versy, in the end, was that the policy- 
holders got back all the impounded 
premiums, but that nothing developed 
to show that the stock fire insurance 
executives had had guilty knowledge 
of the uses to which Street was put- 
ting the money he .collected from 
them. 


ISSOURI Attorney General 

Roy Mckittrick filed his action 
in quo warranto on May 29, 1939, 
in the Missouri Supreme Court. Spe- 
cial Commissioner Samuel A. Dew 
heard and reported on certain pleas 
concerning jurisdiction, and at that 
time some of the insurance companies 
named in the original information 
were discharged. On December 3, 
1940, special commissioner John H. 
Windsor was named to take evidence 
on the merits of the cause. On March 
31, 1941, Attorney General McKit- 
trick filed an amended information 
charging that the stock fire insurance 
companies remaining in the case had 
violated the Missouri anti-trust stat- 
utes and the Missouri Insurance Rat- 
ing Act, had conspired to effect the 
rate compromise, and had employed 
an attorney employed by the Missouri 
Superintendent of Insurance. 
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When special commissioner Wind- 
sor began hearings in various cities, 
the emphasis in the Attorney Gener- 
al’s questioning was primarily upon 
the anti-trust aspects of the case, 
rather than upon the bribery aspects 
which had held the center of the stage 
in the earlier Federal hearings. 


This angle of attack resulted in a 
rather extended probing into the 
methods by which fire insurance rates 
were made in Missouri. Operations 
of the Missouri Inspection bureau, 
the Western Actuarial Bureau, the 
Missouri Audit Bureau, the Western 
Underwriters Association, the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau, the Subscrib- 
ers Actuarial Committee, the Uni- 
form Forms Committee, the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion, the Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation, and the Oil Insurance Asso- 
ciation were inquired into. 


The many organizations involved 
presented a rather complicated pic- 
ture, and as the hearings continued 
Attorney General McKittrick felt 
himself unable to deal with it success- 
fully. As a result he appealed to the 
United States Department of Justice ; 
the detailed story of his effort in that 
direction is to be found in a long 
article titled “How Insurance Became 
Commerce,” which appeared exclus- 
ively in the July, 1945, issue of the 
Journal of American Insurance, and 
which was written by Frank H. El- 
more, Jr., former Special Assistant 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States. The article makes it clear that 
the inspiration for the case of United 
States vs. South-Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association et al.—in which the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
held insurance to be commerce, and 
from which has developed the present 
situation in insurance rate regulation 

-came from Attorney General Mc- 
Kittrick’s complaint in the quo war- 
ranto action now under discussion. 


The report of special commissioner 
John H. Windsor was filed with the 
Missouri Supreme Court on July 9, 
1945, and found the stock fire insur- 
ance companies concerned guilty as 
charged. Each company filed excep- 
tions to the report, and the cause was 
argued and submitted to the Missouri 
Supreme Court on these exceptions. 


On December 31, 1946, the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court handed down its 
opinion. As previously stated it found 
the insurance companies concerned 
guilty of misuse and abuse of their 
corporate franchises to do business in 
Missouri, and fined them a total of 


$2,090,000. But the opinion also went 
very thoroughly into the question of 
the violation of the Missouri anti- 
trust laws and the Insurance Rating 
Act, without sustaining the charge 
that the companies had violated them 
by the activities complained of. It 
stated that “respondents violated no 
law in maintaining the Audit Bureau 

We hold that mere evidence oi 
acts or conduct of the respondents 
expressly authorized or directed by 
the provisions of the Rating Act, and 
constituting a compliance with such 
Act, is wholly insufficient to make 
out a prima facie case of violation of 
the Anti-Trust statutes or to sustain 
a charge in this proceeding that re- 
spondents have violated such Anti- 
Trust statutes. . We hold that in 
establishing rates the Missouri In- 
spection Bureau and the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance have followed the 
correct method, as prescribed by our 
statute, by using the aggregate exper- 
ience of all companies and not the 
individual experience of each com- 
pany as a basis. We need not spec- 
ulate upon the chaotic condition 
that would result if rates were 
to be based upon the experiences 
of each individual company. That is 
self-evident. .. . We shall not deter- 
mine whether the information charges 
that respondents violated the Anti- 
Trust statutes by bribing O’Malley 
or whether respondents are guilty of 
such charge. We will consider rather 
the question of wilful misuser and 
abuse of respondents’ separate fran- 
chises by such alleged bribery and 
fraud.” 


Motions for rehearing were made 
by both parties to the controversy, 
the insurance companies objecting 
principally to the fining, and the Mis- 
souri Attorney General objecting to 
the holding that the companies were 
not in violation of the anti-trust and 
other statutes. These were the mo- 
tions denied on March 10, 1947. 


In the course of the hearings a few 
years ago one of the attorneys pointed 
out that the entire Missouri litigation 
really grew out of a dispute between 
the insurance companies and _ the 
Superintendent of Insurance over a 
single point. It was: should earned 
premiums and incurred losses be the 
basis for insurance rate-making, or 
should the basis be premiums written 
and losses paid? In looking back over 
twenty-five years of litigation there 
can be little doubt that that was one 
little acorn which grew into a rather 
large oak. 
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~~ SQME APPRAISALS OF 
SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © 


The importance of the safety engineer in American industry has be- 


But when safety engineers get together, as a number did recently in 
connection with the annual safety convention of the Greater New York 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH 
SAFETY ENGINEERS? 


By W. F. Lund, Assistant Treasurer, Gulf 
Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ig is probably true that, in the final 
analysis, the responsibility for the 
prevention of accidents rests with 
management. But management dele- 
gates the functioning of this respon- 
sibility in the same way that it does 
every other phase of its operations. 


Frequently I hear of management 
being accused of a lack of cooperation 
from the standpoint of accident pre- 
vention. The safety engineer feels 
that he “lacks authority.” What 
authority does he want? Does he mean 
that he should have authority to issue 
orders directly? Does he believe that 
safety supersedes everything else, 
that he should be permitted to inject 
himself into every department and 
give orders? Does he expect manage- 
ment to establish him as a disciplin- 
arian and to tell all departments that, 
whenever the safety engineer speaks, 
it is with the authority of an execu- 
tive order? 


The safety engineer, I feel, should 
be the adviser to management. When 
his advice is not heeded it usually is 
not a question of his lacking author- 
ity, but probably his lack of present- 
ing facts about his suggestions or 
recommendations in an effective and 
convincing manner. 


One of the reasons his suggestions 
are not convincing is that he fails to 
tie them in definitely with production. 
It is not sufficient to say that accident 
prevention and production go hand in 
hand. He should have evidence to 
show the truth of his statements, as 
respects his particular recommenda- 
tions. 


It seems to me that there is a lot 
of conviction in the information on 
probable losses. I hear about hidden 
losses, indirect losses, but the figures 
that the safety engineer presents are 
always the amount of money paid be- 
cause of claims. Why doesn’t he dig 
out more facts about the other losses 
associated with any accident? If there 
is loss of time, damage to equipment, 
increased maintenance cost, interfer- 
ence with production, why isn’t there 
more evidence of it in the statistics 
that he maintains ? 


The safety engineer talks a great 
deal about what has happened. Rec- 
ords are maintained, giving a history 
of the accident, the investigator’s 
viewpoint, which generally is a re- 
hash of everything that already has 
been said about the accident—not 
enough “digging in” to find out what 
was wrong, what caused the injury. 
Accidents lend themselves to the ac- 
cumulation of a lot of data, but some- 
how this kind of data has the odor of 
a post-mortem. Why isn’t there more 
featuring of the things that probably 
will happen? Of course there is al- 
ways the possibility of the same kind 
of accidents happening again, but it 
does not require much expert ability 
to develop that fact. After an acci- 
dent happens there is usually a gen- 
eral scurrying around to do something 
to avoid having another case. I don’t 
feel that the safety engineer is deserv- 
ing of much credit for his participa- 
tion in this kind of activity. 


Why doesn’t he show more evi- 
dence of having studied various situ- 
ations and anticipate probable sources 
of accidents? I would expect his 
imagination to be keener than the av- 
erage and, as a result, able to bring 
to light many obscure situations that 
otherwise would be unrecognized by 
the average person until after an acci- 
dent has occurred. 


Safety Council, their talk is often so technical as to be dull to the 
come so well-established over the years that it is no longer questioned. layman. The extensive excerpts on the following pages from several 
discussions at that meeting—not dull—shed light on some of the as- 


pects of industrial safety not usually treated at safety meetings. 
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Let us be a little more specific. Busi- 
ness should depend upon the broad 
experience of the qualified safety en- 
gineer in preventing accidents — he 
need not have complete knowledge of 
the particular type of business before 
he suggests a means of correcting the 
basic causes of accidents. The safety 
engineer should not be content either 
to only inspect and submit recommen- 
dations to correct physical hazards. 
He should, rather, discover the reason 
for allowing these hazards to exist. 
His job is to stimulate management 
to the extent of having it correct un- 
safe acts and conditions, making it 
unnecessary for the safety engineer 
to assume the role of an auditor. He 
can then concentrate on the possible 
catastrophe hazards, consult with 
management on new processes and 
developments, create long-term ob- 
jectives. This business of accident 
prevention is one of getting other 
people to do it for themselves, and to 
keep them so hazard-conscious that 
they will never lose sight of the eco- 
nomic necessity for preventing acci- 
dents and injuries. 


Management today, more than ever, 
is interested in business forecasts. 
Analysts study the past, interpret the 
current trends, and* attempt to pre- 
dict the future. The safety engineer 
has the same opportunity of present- 
ing interest-creating material to his 
executives. However, his periodical 
reports are not styled to arouse cur- 
iosity. They seldom provoke ques- 
tions. They do not get under the skin 
of the reader. Too often they con- 
sist of a tabulation of statistical data 
that permits of no discussion. There 
are no conclusions drawn, no high- 
lighting of pertinent facts, and no 
specific recommendations supported 
by convincing evidence to improve 
current trends. 


Management accepts these presen- 
tations, but is not impressed. It ac- 
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cepts other procedures, but does not 
fully understand why the safety en- 
gineer feels that they are essential. I 
have reference especially to safety 
committees, group safety meetings, 
and safety inspections. 


Once again, if accident prevention 
and production go hand in hand, why 
is it necessary to have these special 
procedures to carry on effective acct- 
dent prevention work? We do not re- 
quire special meetings to control other 
phases of production. True, operating 
committees are essential in the con- 
duct of any business, for future plan- 
ning, correction of certain types of 
abuses associated with business, etc. 
But if there are daily work problems 
they are handled by dealing with the 
individuals involved. If the subject 
affects all supervisors, of course, 
there might be a special general meet- 
ing. Why can’t accident prevention 
be handled in the same way, rather 
than treating it through a separate 
committee and giving the impression 
that safety is something apart from 
production ? 


And now just one further gripe. 
I realize that terminology of itself is 
not too important, but when [ listen 
to some engineers or read an article 
on safety I find myself a little con- 
fused. There seems to be a lack of 
uniformity in the use of terms. What 
do you mean by “the cause of an ac- 
cident”? Is the cause something very 
intangible that does not disclose its 
identification? Or is it a fact that the 
cause of an accident might be an op- 
eration, a characteristic of a person, 
or a description of an occurrence? 
Finally, and far more important, did 
the supervisor actually plan the work, 
explain to his men the safe way to do 
the job, what safety precautions must 
be taken to safeguard his men from 
injury, before the work was actually 
started ? 


Here lies the very beginning of all 
accident prevention, and many have 
not realized this up to the present day. 


Perhaps what I have said thus far 
has seemed caustic or critical to you, 
but that was not my intention. It was 
to place safety work in a more dig- 
nified or professional atmosphere. The 
position of safety engineer should be 
one highly respected. To gain such 
recognition qualified men are needed 
to develop a sound program, that can 
be sold to management and down the 
line to every employee of the com- 
pany. These men are not developed in 
a few months. 


Granted immediate results never 
are obtainable, nor has the safety 
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engineer ever been directly praised 
for introducing a device that would 
stop a machine, or for creating ma- 
chine guards that saved a man’s arm 
or life. However, too many safety 
men are of the “watchful waiting” 
type, unwilling to follow through or, 
when stymied, to start again with an- 
other approach and to take the “I 
won't be licked” attitude. Others 
are inclined to expect credit for every 
act committed instead of spreading 
the gospel of safety to every em- 
ployee, who is unquestionably the per- 
son really responsible for his success. 

Let us assume someone vitally in- 
terested in eliminating accidents has 
designed a device to prevent injuries 
to his fellow workers. It might be a 
foreman, or one of his men. This 
is not cause for the safety engineer 
to become disturbed, or uninterested, 
because it was not his idea. Actually 
the credit is bound to find its way 
back to the accident prevention pro- 
gram. 


One of the biggest mistakes a safe- 
ty engineer can make is to assume 
that everyone is at all times conscious 
of preventing accidents. 


A few false assumptions are: (1) 
That management knows how to pre- 
vent accidents; (2) That the super- 
visor is safety-minded and always 
tells his men how to do the job to 
prevent an accident; (3) That the 
employee is capable of thinking, or 
has time to study the job in a safe 
and efficient manner. 


What then are the qualifications of 
a safety engineer, and what training 
is required in this field to obtain co- 
operation from all those he comes into 
contact with? The following lists a 
few of the essentials needed for a 
successful career, but first and fore- 
most is a well-balanced personality, 
a willingness to take reverses, and to 
surmount all sorts of obstacles that 
he will encounter in the uninterested 
attitudes of others. He should be 
partly engineer, salesman, doctor, 
lawyer, teacher, public speaker, math- 
ematician, employee relations expert, 
writer, and have the patience of Job 
plus the imagination of a Jules Verne. 


I have tried to leave a few thought- 
provoking facts with you about the 
profession of safety engineering, to 
produce a more effective approach to 
reducing accidents. Here is a chal- 
lenge that must be accepted if the 
job is to meet with success, when we 
review the record of past unfavorable 
accident experience countrywide. It 
is evident a more vigorous stand must 
be taken right now. 


VULNS AUT 


THE SAFETY STRATEGY 
FOR 1947 


By John W. Gibson, Assistant Secretary, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. 
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am going to be completely frank 
Livi you in my appraisal of the 
present situation in industrial safety 
and in expressing my own and the 
United States Department of Labor's 
ideas on how the safety movement 
organization can be improved. There 
is no change in objective. The basic 
purposes of safety are the same today 
as they were when the pioneers set 
out to organize safety programs. 
Safety was and is worthwhile because 
it eliminates needless death, suffering, 
lost wages and wasted production. 


The safety team today—the groups 
and organizations making up the or- 
ganized safety movement—can be out- 
lined briefly as follows: the National 
Safety Council, and state and local 
safety groups; the safety departments 
of trade associations; the safety de- 
partments of casualty insurance com- 
panies; the safety work of state 
and Federal agencies; and the in- 
creasing safety activities of organized 
labor. 


The relative role of these groups 
in the inception and development of 
safety as we know it today have var- 
ied. In the formative years some 
leadership was displayed by manage- 
ment in individual plants—motivated 
by humanitarian impulses, and in far 
too many instances by recognition of 
the fact that accidents are an expen- 
sive business. However, the primary 
motivation to intensive safety activity 
came from two types of laws—en- 
forced or administered by the govern- 
ment members of our safety teams— 
and brought about largely through 
the efforts of organized labor. These 
are safety laws and codes, and work- 
men’s compensation. Management, 
charged with the double responsibil- 
ity of maintaining a safe workplace 
and of paying directly at least part of 
the cost of injury to the worker, be- 
came more actively interested in pre- 
venting injuries. 


Once management took the cue, 
however, it assumed a position of 
growing leadership in the safety 
movement. <A lot of the progress 
made in controlling work injuries is 
attributable to the activities of the 
management and insurance groups. 
Such government agencies as_ the 
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United States Bureau of Mines, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the United States Department of 
Labor, and some state labor depart- 
ments have a long record of outstand- 
ing safety work in specialized fields. 
During the war a number of war 
agencies were successfully active in 
safety. But governmental activity on 
any broad scale has been the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Our pres- 
ent safety strategy flows largely from 
the work of industry, represented by 
the firms and organizations sponsor- 
ing and attending meetings such as 
this. You have been the leaders. And 
to a great extent you must remain 
the leaders in mapping the new safety 
strategy and making it work. 


Let us take a look at the results 
of organized safety to date. Remark- 
able progress has been made in two 
directions. Accidents have been cut 
to a minimum in a number of indi- 
vidual plants, with extremely effec- 
tive reduction in entire industries. 
That is the first and most tangible 
accomplishment. The second is at 
least equally important—the develop- 
ment of the organizational and scien- 
tific know-how of safety. The proof 
of effectiveness of this accomplish- 
ment lies in actual performance. And 
it seems to me that our principal job 
from now on is to spread the knowl- 
edge and the use of the principles 
and techniques involved to as many 
firms and plants as possible. That 
is the essence of safety strategy. ° 


In spite of these accomplishments 
America faces a serious safety prob- 
lem today. During 1946 over two 
million workers suffered injury at 
their work. There were 16,500 
killed. About 85,000 were crippled 
in whole or in part—for life. Over 
1,900,000 were temporarily disabled 
The injured workers and the families 
of those killed lost about $1,500,000,- 
000 in wages—over and above work- 
men’s compensation benefits. The cost 


to industry ran about $2,000,000,000. 


The situation in New York is 
equally grave. During 1945 there 
were 105,000 compensable injuries 
under the state workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. Since the disability must 
last at least seven days to be compen- 
sable, it is safe to assume that there 
were almost as many more injuries 
which caused disabilities of from one 
to seven days. That raises the total 
of lost-time injuries to about 200,000. 
Since every sign points to a greater 
injury toll in 1946, something over 
200,000 workers were injured in New 
York last year. 
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On the basis of this increase we 
can estimate the financial cost of in- 
juries to workers and business in 
New York state. With compensa- 
tion payments of about $45,000,000, 
medical expenses at one-third of com- 
pensation cost probably ran the di- 
rect cost of injuries up to $60,000, 
000. Applying the ratio of four-to- 
one for indirect costs, the total cost 
of accidents to New York industry 
in 1946 ran about $300,000,000. And 
it is safe to assume that injured work- 
ers, and the families of the deceased, 
lost some $200,000,000 in wages in 
excess of workmen’s compensation 
benefits. Unless and until we cut 
down this toll, state and national, 
there can be no true security for 
America’s workers, no full efficiency 
in attaining full production. 


There is the problem. We cannot 
escape it. We want to solve it. Where 
does the answer lie? In some part 
it lies within the field which has been 
reached by our present safety move- 
ment. To a much greater extent it 
lies outside of that field. 


Let us take a look at the segment 
of industry reached by organized 
safety. In October, 1946, the Asso- 
ciated Industries of New York re- 
ported to contestants in its annual 
safety campaign that their combined 
frequency rate (number of injuries 
per million man-hours of work) for 
the 1945 contest had been 12.23, 
about 25% above the ceiling of 10.0 
long recognized as the minimum ac- 
complishment of a good safety pro- 
gram. Early in December the As- 
sociated Industries reported that in 
the eighth week of the campaign fre- 
quencies were running slightly ahead 
of the same period for 1945. The 
1945 experience had been character- 
ized by the sponsor as “a decided 
and rather startling increase over 
previous years”—and this represents 
the best and safest plants. So evi- 
dently all is not well within the 
household of organized safety. 





If the state-wide figures leave any 
doubt, the experience in New York 
city should clear it up. The con- 
testants in the 1946 safety campaign, 
covering a period of five months, ran 
up a frequency rate of 18.93. It has 
been stated that the state and city 
figures indicated honesty in report- 
ing. That is commendable, the first 
step in regaining the ground that has 
been lost. There is no doubt that 
organized safety must intensify its 
efforts within its present sphere of 
activities if we are to progress in ac- 
cident prevention. 
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But there is another field into 
which safety must venture—while at- 
tempting to consolidate its previous 
gains—if we are to make any out- 
standing progress. Despite the in- 
creasing toll of injuries within the 
ranks of organized safety it is a fact 
that the greater proportion of in- 
juries during 1946—not less than 
70% of them—occurred in establish- 
ments which have no regular contact 
with the organized safety movement. 
Most of them were small and medi- 
um-sized plants which never have 
shown any real interest. These plants 
and firms employ about two-thirds of 
the nation’s wage-earners. It is fair-. 
ly obvious that no substantial prog- 
ress can be made until some method 
is devised of bringing safety to this 
segment of industry. 


Can the organized safety move- 
ment, as we know it today, accom- 
plish this objective? No sincere 
safety man limits his thinking to dol- 
lars and cents, after he knows the 
human tragedy involved in injury and 
death. But humanitarian impulses 
are tempered by financial considera- 
tions, and safety must be sold to some 
management on the ground that it 
does pay. Under the circumstances 
can we expect business management 
to give financial support to an activ- 
ity which will yield little or no direct 
benefit to the donors, and which may 
take years to produce results of any 
kind? I know that there would be 
some support, but I doubt that it 
would be sufficient for the job to be 
done. That is not said in criticism of 
our industrial leadership. It is just 
recognition of plain facts. Frankly 
I don’t think it would be fair to ask 
management to carry the whole bur- 
den. 


How then are we to approach the 
problem? Must we start from scratch 
and build an entirely new safety 
movement? Fortunately the new ap- 
proach calls for no such drastic ac- 
tion. Basically what we need is a 
realignment of activities within the 
movement. The forces of govern- 
ment must be brought to the fore, 
because they provide the most effec- 
tive weapons in the new safety strat- 
egy. And the awakening interest of 
organized labor must be fostered and 
put to effective use. 


What are the activities of the gov- 
ernment in the field of industrial 
safety, and how can they be used ef- 
fectively? 


Direct government participation in 
safety will be mainly at the state level. 
Federal activity will be largely, but 
not exclusively, confined to assisting 
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and coordinating the activities of the 
states. A good example of this type 
of activity exists in the present pro- 
gram of the United States Labor De- 
partment’s Division of Labor Stand- 
ards. The Division’s safety and 
health section has been working with 
the states for more than twelve years ; 
the backbone of our safety service is 
cooperation with the states in the 
fields of code-drafting and factory 
inspector training. The purposes of 
these services are to help the states 
attain standards of safety require- 
ments which are in line with better 
industrial practice, and provide them 
with factory inspectors competent to 
appraise and obtain compliance with 
these standards. During the Divi- 
sion’s existence code-making service 
has been given to fifteen states, and 
some thirty-five factory inspector 
training courses have been given to 
inspectors of twenty-seven states. As 
the factory inspectors develop a high 
degree of competency in the enforce- 
ment phase of their work, the Divi- 
sion helps to give them basic train- 
ing in the broader aspects of safety 

in order that they may stimulate 
management to an active interest in 
establishment of a permanent safety 
program. 


Settling and establishing standards 
for safeguarding the physical stand- 
ards of the work-place are an essen- 
tial beginning to state actian in indus- 
trial safety, but only a_ beginning. 
Relatively few states have built this 
needed foundation. Fewer still have 
progressed to the establishment of 
sound safety programs. Obviously 
such programs cannot be fostered by 
annual plant visits devoted to check- 
ing code compliance. A sound safety 
program covers 365 days a year, and 
depends upon the constant effort of 
management aided by the active co- 
operation of every employee. To 
stimulate such programs the state 
governments must engage in inten- 
sive educational activities designed to 
interest small management and labor 
groups in active safety work. 


The Division of Labor Standards 
is now cooperating with labor depart- 
ments in Connecticut and in several 
other states in the planning and opera- 
tion of such programs. The initiative 
and drive is, and must remain, with 
the states. But the United States 
Labor Department will make: avail- 
able the services of safety technicians 
in such undertakings as accident cost 
evaluation, program planning and 
analysis, and in the furnishing of ed- 
ucational and promotional material. 
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New York state probably leads all 
others in the size and efficiency of its 
factory inspection force. The inspect- 
ors, however, confine their activities 
largely to the enforcement of codes 
prescribing minimum standards of 
workplaces and machinery. Even with 
so large a force it is impossible to 
provide more than a cursory annual 
check in each establishment. In most 
states an annual visit to each work- 
place is impossible because of the 
small number of inspectors. So long 
as the plant and machines are up to 
the standards set in the codes, the 
inspector is satisfied. But this aspect 
of safety is only part of a going 
safety program. An uninformed and 
untrained worker can be injured in 
a veritable safety museum. Unsafe 
practices are involved in about two- 
thirds of all work injuries. New 
York has done a good job, but it 
does not go far enough. It is one 
of the best state government safety 
services in the country. 


New York has made a start in gen- 
uine accident prevention. The state 
labor department has a small group 
of safety engineers whose job is safe- 
ty promotion. But in the absence of 
a completely adequate statistical anal- 
ysis of injuries as a guide to high 
frequency establishments the work of 
these engineers cannot be completely 
effective. Here again is a field in 
which the United States Department 
of Labor is prepared to render serv- 
ice to the states. Its Bureau of Labor 
Statistics collects quarterly and an- 
nual accident figures from some 50,- 
000 industrial establishments. With 
this workload the statisticians have 
aided in the development of advanced 
methods of accident reporting and 
analysis. Many states are weak in 
this feature. Most existing accident 
report forms were devised for use by 
the workmen’s compensation authori- 
ties. That is proper. Fair and speedy 
settlement of injury claims is essen- 
tial. But unless some method is de- 
vised of bringing out the facts which 
will help prevent a recurrence of the 
injury, or indicate principal injury 
causes on a broad scale, proper use 
is not being made of the facts in 
hand. And safety will suffer as a 
result. 


With all of its present shortcom- 
ings the New York state factory in- 
spection service is the best basis for 
an improved and expanded safety 
movement in this state, and the same 
holds true for the inspection services 
in other states. It is important that 
industrial safety men from manage- 
ment appreciate this fact, and realize 
the need for improving state serv- 


ices in the field of industrial safety. 
It is important because the ineffec- 
tiveness of many states in this field 
of safety is traceable to at least 


passive resistance by management 
groups. I do not mean to blame man- 
agement exclusively. Too often 


leaders of organized labor have been 
lax in their efforts to improve-state 
services. 


However, the burden of initial 
leadership in the new safety strategy 
must fall to safety-minded manage- 
ment, the leader of the past. You 
cannot carry the burden alone. The 
state factory inspection services offer 
the most logical and convenient source 
of manpower needed to carry safety 
into the hundreds of thousands of 
plants which have not yet been 
reached. There is no other instru- 
ment which can be nearly so effective. 


As a union leader, and as a state 
and Federal labor official, I have been 
deeply interested in industrial acci- 
dent prevention, and in labor’s part 
in it. Labor can be—and in a grow- 
ing number of cases now is—a valu- 
able ally in the fight against accidents. 
Safety-minded management long has 
known that no program can be fully 
effective without the active coopera- 
tion of workers. The union is the 
natural point of cooperation. Through 
the establishment of joint labor-man- 
agement safety committees the most 
complete cooperation is possible. And 
local, state and national labor organ- 
izations—some of whom already have 
done some safety work—can be of 
great assistance in educating officers 
and men in the value of safety, and 
in the basic requirements of a safe 
plant and safe practices. In the de- 
velopment of joint safety programs, 
it is essential that safety be kept out- 
side the scope of controversy. There- 
fore the shop steward probably is 
not the man for safety responsibility. 
Safety is a mutual goal of labor and 
management, not the object of griev- 
ances. Where safety, or the lack of 
it, is a proper matter for grievance, 
something serious is wrong with the 
accident prevention effort. 


The organized safety movement 
today has a great opportunity for 
service. Cooperation of the three 
major parties, and the safety groups 
to which they belong, is essential. 
Management must work increasingly 
in its present field of interest to con- 
solidate the gains it has made to date. 
Government — state and Federal— 


must expand and improve its pres- 
ent services to reach the thousands of 
employers and millions of workers 
who must be indoctrinated in safety. 
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Labor has a newly-realized duty to 
its members, and to its team-mate 
management, to qualify itself fully as 
an effective member of the safety 
team. Each of the three—manage- 
ment, labor and government—must 
lend full support to the others in the 
perfection of their parts. This is the 
safety strategy for 1947. 
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A LABOR VIEW OF 
THE SAFETY PROBLEM 


By Solomon Barkin, Research Director, 
Textile Workers Union of America, 
New York, N. Y. 
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ABOR - management cooperation 

in the field of safety is a proving 
ground for a significant phase of 
American industrial relations. Un- 
less we are able to raise the handling 
of the safety problem to a cooperative 
level, we shall definitely continue the 
era of industrial strife and high rates 
ot industrial accidents and desease. 
Because industrial casualties reflect 
not only bad working conditions but 
also emotional disturbances, tensions 
and anxieties inherent in employment, 
we may consider the rate of industrial 
casualties due both to accidents and 
diseases as an excellent barometer of 
the industrial health of our country. 


As this rate declines we can be sure 
workers are becoming better adapted 
to their jobs. Good adjustments for 
free men demand a cooperative rela- 
tionship at the job level. The best 
proof is the record of industrial cas- 
ualties in plants with cooperative la- 
bor relations and good safety pro- 
grams. We must therefore consider 
the establishment of a positive co- 
operative attitude toward labor partic- 
ipation in such efforts as essential to 
the full realization of a safety pro- 
gram. 


The usual relation’ between union 
and management under our present 
collective bargaining arrangement as- 
cribes to the union the right to bar- 
gain concerning a narrow front of is- 
sues and to allow workers to file com- 
plaints on a somewhat wider range of 
matters. Relatively few of the latter 
can be resolved through arbitration, 
since this process is again narrowly 
restricted. The union becomes a griev- 
ance machine which exhorts manage- 
ment into making changes necessary 
to eliminate complaints. It usually 
has only a limited power to compel 
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such improvements to be made. The 
result is that tension constantly per- 
vades labor-management relations. 
Only when management responds 
freely and acts promptly on these 
complaints is tension moderated. But 
completely sound systems of indus- 
trial relations demand free inter- 
change and action on all issues of 
mutual interest. 


The experience in the field of safe- 
ty may be a harbinger of a new era 
of industrial relations. It has been 
increasingly recognized that effective 
safety work cannot be achieved on a 
unilateral basis. A good safety rec- 
ord is promoted by machine guards, 
good housekeeping, good lighting and 
other satisfactory working conditions 
which minimize fatigue, strain and 
discomfort. The elimination of po- 
tential hazards reduces the potential 
maximum rate of accidents. 


But in the last analysis, accidents 
are also determined by personal be- 
havior. They are affected by the de- 
gree of personal balance. It is for 
this reason that so much emphasis has 
been placed on the study of the acci- 
dent-prone person. The rate of acci- 
dents is affected by the type of per- 
son who is employed. 


And there are many more accident- 
prone persons in specific types of in- 
dustrial situations. Low income and 
unstable home environment both con- 
tribute to this group in numbers out 
of proportion to their basic relation- 
ship. Any broad program intended to 
alleviate these social and personal con- 
ditions which produce accident prone- 
ness are basic contributions to the im- 
provement of our safety record. The 
movement for the shorter working 
day is probably the most outstanding. 
Minimum wage laws and the trade- 
union movement rank very high. 
Again, the correctives which workers 
apply to prevent management from 
instituting excessive workloads are 
welcome additions to the technique 
of preventing industrial casualties. 


Moreover, a worker’s relation to 
the job and his active participation in 
the safety program are major deter- 
minants of his ultimate attitude to- 
ward safety. A personal sense of re- 
sponsibility must be awakened for 
effective safety work. Unfortunately, 
many persons active in the safety 
field have not discovered that personal 
reactions are measurably determined 
by group attitudes. This is particu- 
larly true among workers. They are 
moved into action more effectively as 
members of groups rather than as in- 
dividuals. Employee cooperation can 
be most easily secured by making each 
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of them participate in a group direct- 
ed to a specific constructive purpose. 


The major task is to find the group 
and have it identify itself with the 
safety program. Once it has accept- 
ed this function, it can lead in awak- 
ening the interest and cooperation of 
the individuals. Those individuals 
develop a new relation to the job and 
the goal of safety. We have learned 
of the creative opportunities of group 
behavior in such experiences as ball- 
playing, but we have been derelict in 
comprehending it with respect to our 
industrial life. 


The trade-union movement is the 
normal group through which to carry 
on this work. It is the worker’s own 
group. He has created it and is a 
member of it and identifies his inter- 
ests and economic salvation with it. 
The only industrial group in which he 
can freely participate is the trade- 
union. It is therefore imperative that 
the trade-union be intimately associ- 
ated with the safety movement. It 
can become the agency for developing 
that group loyalty and interest which 
assure individual action, attention and 
cooperation. 


These reflections lead us to the 
conclusion that the soundest safety 
program is that which is cooperatively 
evolved by organized labor and man- 
agement. Each participates in setting 
up the program and accepts responsi- 
bilities for those phases of adminis- 
tration which it is most capable of 
performing. Full cooperation can be 
established without qualms, since 
every effort toward greater safety is 
easily recognized as both economically 
and humanly sound. 


From the point of view of indus- , 


trial relations, cooperation converts 
the union from a grievance machine 
into a constructive participant. In- 
stead of having to pass suggestions 
through the grievance machinery 
which constantly generates heat and 
tension, the union may pursue the is- 
sue through the channels of positive 
recommendation. It does not have to 
protest and ask for relief; it is in a 
position to offer direct suggestions for 
positive action and to consider its 
suggestion on its own merits. This 
reversal of position definitely initi- 
ates a creative disposition which dis- 
places previous carping attitudes. Ex- 
perience with the constructive results 
flowing from such cooperative rela- 
tions in safety programs in a few se- 
lected instances has even carried over 
to other phases of industrial relations. 
That is the greatest contribution 
which joint safety work can make. 
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Unfortunately, the number of 
attempts at such cooperation in the 
field of safety has been few. Even 
those which have been attempted have 
been narrowly restricted. Manage- 
ment is too jealous of its powers to 
enter fully upon such a relationship. 
The greatest handicap to an all-out 
national safety movement in this 
country is management’s fear of co- 
operating with worker agencies. 


In the textile industry, where 
TWOUA has over 1,600 contracts cov- 
ering some 450,000 to 500,000 per- 
sons, we made a survey for this ad- 
dress to determine the number of such 
joint safety committees. We literally 
can only report some forty employee 
committees. We are informed that in 
most instances management relies 
either on its own foremen, an insur- 
ance representative or a plant safety 
man. Even in existing employee safe- 
ty committees, there is an aversion to 
securing direct union cooperation. 
l‘requently the employer mans_ the 
employee committee with persons of 
his own selection. The result is that 
the union has to maintain its own 
contacts with the safety committee in 
order to assure itself that it is not 
being used to undermine the union. 
Complaints on safety continue to be 
funneled through the grievance ma- 
chinery. Such committees are gener- 
ally worthless. They fail to capitalize 
on group participation. In many in- 
stances where these committees are in 
existence, management has left them 
inoperative and has truly short-cir- 
cuited them. In these instances they 
become paper organizations. The on- 
ly creative groups are those which are 
really accepted by management. A 
prerequisite to any committee is a 
willingness on the part of manage- 
ment to accept true joint handling of 
the safety and health problem. A 
positive attitude must pervade their 
deliberations. Their decisions must 
be effected except in unusual circum- 
stances. Management cannot let down 
the committee and expect it to con- 
tinue to function. In most instances 
the success is dependent upon man- 
agement. It must be willing to accept 
freely the flow of ideas from its em- 
ployees. 


In the several situations where 
safety work has been carried to the 
desired level of cooperation, results 
have been truly outstanding. The 
workers are fired with enthusiasm, 
and operate as a team to effect im- 
proved conditions. Accidents and 
health hazards are reduced, econo- 
mies are effected and industrial re- 
lations are improved. Safety men 
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participating in these situations all 
testify that neither they or any em- 
ployer safety organization could pos- 
sibly have been as resourceful in cor- 
recting conditions within the plant as 
these committees. Moreover, this 
procedure contributes the additional 
advantages of generating a new per- 
sonal attitude and making the union 
responsible for promoting a positive 
healthy attitude toward the job. 


Specific proof is offered that the 
union can secure a degree of cooper- 
ation from recalcitrant workers which 
would be impossible for management 
to obtain. These cases are not a con- 
demnation of management; they 
merely illustrate the value of the un- 
ion as a self-disciplinary agency for 
employees. One instance comes in 
mind of a group of workers in a syn- 
thetic yarn plant who would not wear 
protective goggles as long as they 
thought it was a management rule. 
When the union adopted it, they 
quickly and willingly cooperated. An- 
other case which is that of a young 
woman who was cajoled into remov- 
ing an engagement ring by the union 
steward when it was explained that 
the union’s reputation and record of 
achievement was at stake. Internal 
group pressures are always most ef- 
fective in securing cooperation and 
eliciting suggestions. 


The spirit of cooperation is more 
significant than the precise form of 
organization. We have _ observed 
numerous companies, with many 
plants, which have provided for com- 
plicated cooperative safety programs 
and have failed. There was no desire 
to realize this end. The success of the 
undertaking will depend upon the sin- 
cerity, energy and forthright cooper- 
ation of the plant organization. No 
amount of rules will replace mutual 
confidence in the desire to espouse a 
good safety program. 


We learned the same lesson during 
the war. Labor-management commit- 
tees proved effective wherever the 
management entered upon the task 
forthrightly. The vast human re- 
serves among the workers were there- 
by tapped. Our democracy demands 
that all persons, whether lonely citi- 
zens or individual workers, partici- 
pate creatively in the processes of 
government and industry. While the 
worker is isolated, tied to his work 
bench and fearful of the consequences 
of his own thought, it is obvious that 
management will not get much coop- 
eration. Suggestion plans have gen- 
erally not been successful because they 
have been initiated in the authori- 
tarian atmosphere of the industrial 





plant. The foreman, the superinten- 
dent, the plant manager and the cor- 
porate officers all feared the sugges- 
tion lest it reflect on their own com- 
petence. They have grudgingly given 
acquiescence to some. But they have 
not allowed for the full release of the 
workers’ energies and thought. 


The very frustrations of industrial 
life have been at the root of many of 
our bad industrial accident and dis- 
ease records. The most hopeful be- 
ginning for a change in our indus- 
trial atmosphere can be the safety 
program. It can prove to those doubt- 
ful of the relation of the spirit of 
man and his output that the worker 
who is allowed freely to move in the 
production process as a cooperative 
member of a group is certainly tlie 
most productive one. That is what 
we meant when we said that free la- 
bor can outproduce slave labor. Yet 
in American industry there are few 
instances where the worker freely 
participates in the production pro- 
cess. Successful operation of joint 
safety committees and programs may 
establish the basis for the realization 
of this more lasting goal. 


The concepts of safety must be 
applied beyond the workshop. The 
factory is the final assembly of the 
products and the designs of thous- 
ands of companies and millions of 
producers. The fact is that the con- 
cern for the worker must originate 
with the original designs for ma- 
chines, for the factory, for the jobs, 
for the materials and for the produc- 
tion process itself. Too little has been 
done in recent years to focus atten- 
tion on the human aspects of produc- 
tion. We must revamp the entire pro- 
cedure for planning the production 
and distribution processes, so that at 
every stage thought is given to the 
operators who immediately produce 
or distribute the product.as well as 
those who may employ it in future 
processes. 


Our industrial system is a creative 
process. It should be associated with 
as few destructive human costs as 
possible. Rather, it should be accom- 
panied with a comparable creative ex- 
perience by workers. While the duties 
operatives perform may not aim at 
this end, the cooperative relation of 
man to man which makes for good 
human adjustment may provide the 
basis for such satisfaction. A good 
successful joint labor-management 


safety program may prepare the way 
for such a system of labor-manage- 
ment relations necessary to a democ- 
racy. 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 


OF PHILADELPHIA 








Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 


Agency, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 


James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, 





Ga. — Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — 


Martin Agency, Seattle. 
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The Policy Back of the Policy—-Our way of doing business 


that makes your integests our first consideration 


OLICYHOLDERS in mutual insurance com- , In buying anything—people naturally go where 
panies enjoy protection that’s unsurpassed for they get the most for their money. That’s why 
safety and dependability—and at the same time, mutual insurance companies—such as Hardware 


save money, too! 


Mutuals—are the logical choice of millions of in- 
surance buyers the length and breadth of the 


In mutual companies—such as Hardware Mutuals nation. 


—the policyholder is boss. Savings 
made possible by the mutual principles 
of efficient, economical operation and 
careful selection of preferred insurance 
risks are returned to the policyholders, 
thus giving them the finest protection 
at low net cost. 


The mutual plan of insurance empha- 
sizes safety, service and savings to pol- 
icyholders. It provides for sound, 
thorough protection — fast, friendly 
service—and substantial dividend 
savings. 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
BUSINESS . . . AUTOMOBILE . . . HOME 


Hardware Mutuals 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Haritware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Stevens Point. Wisconsin 


Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 














